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ABSTRACT 

This publication is the result of a conference on 
foreign language teaching and European studies convened by the Centre 
for Information on Language Teaching and Research in February 1973« 
In the first chapter, which serves as an introduction to the volume, 
6. £• Perren summarizes current views about the relationship between 
foreign languages and European studies. In chapter 2 P« Freeman 
points out that European studies should more properly be called 
language area studies. The third chapter is divided into two parts. 
E. J« Heather supports the idea that the area studies curriculum is 
incomplete without a language element, and P. .fhittington describes 
European studies courses at several British schools. Nonspecialist 
European studies programs in the sixth form are discussed by P. 
Richardson in chapter 4. H. Brown writ<<iS about the Mill Hill Frt^nch 
geography/history scheme in the fifth chapter, and German studies for 
the less able are recommended by A« F. Boxford in chapter 6« The 
seventh chapter treats the rationale behind area studies in the 
Schools Council Hodern Language Project. T. Sirevag compares the 
educational role of foreign languages in Britain and Norway, and C. 
V. James presents six models of interrelationships between teaching 
languages and associated studies* Two papers prepared for but not 
discussed at the conference are printed as appendixes. (PHP) 
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Introduction 

G. E. f'ERREN 

For soine years it has been the policy of the Centre for Information 
on Language Teaching and Research to convene conferences of specialists to 
discuss topics which are of cunent concern to language teach- rs — particularly 
those which require closer definition or clarification. These meetings do not 
aim to provide simple answers to con.nlex problems; often they expose new 
questions and indeed may start new uid profitable arguments. If thereby issues 
are made clearer and fresh ideas are generated, so much the better. These 
conferences, howev« stimulating to the participants, are not by themselves a 
very efhcient method of spreading information. It is therefore usual to publish 
their pfoceedings in the form of a report containing edited versions of the 
papers presented, together with any useful conclusions or commentary, for 
wider circulation to language teachers. 

The present publication arises from current interest in Britain about 
the relationship between foreign language teaching and European studies, 
background studies, area studies and so on. There is a confusion of nomen- 
clatures and there may well be some confusion of thought among many 
Jeachere. At present the aims of foreign language .Reaching in schools pre far 
from agreed; boih traditional and modernist objectives are complicated by 
such factors as the development of primary school French, the organisation 
of comprehensive schools, the raising of the school leaving age and, of course, 
the new political relationship of Britain with Europe. 

Few teachers would claim that foreign , languages should be taught 
m schools merely as skills for their own sake, or indeed for purely vocational 
use. Teaching a language makes most sense when it clearly furthers some 
activity other than language learning - and preferably contributes to general 
education. For many years the aim ol language teaching (ultimately) was the 
.study of literature - literature rsprdfd as an aspect of civilisation; hence 
perhaps the coiniiion adea of m't/Mo/jow as an essential component of the 
language syllabus. Earlier still, W. universities, modern languages were often 
allied to the study of history — long before they were taught in schoolr. 

'Ibday, however, literature alone appears too aci demic and is indeed 
regarded as inappropriate for many pupils. To be of much value its study 
presuppose.^ u fairly sophisticated knowledge of the language in which it is 
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read — even when this is an English translation. Other factors have also 
ntervened : for various reasons oral and aural skills are now given pnonty 
(in thought if not always in deed). But most of all, the extension of modern 
languages to primary schools, to non-academic streams in secondary schools, 
and the prospect of a higher school leaving age — not to mention the problems 
of teaching a wider ability range — have led to a search for new reasons and 
justifications for teaching foreign languages. 

It can be argued that European studies, designed to further the notion 
of common European citizenship and extend knowledge of a common cultural 
heritage, provide an t;xcellent educational objective in ' themselves. Proof may 
still be required, however, that learnirg a foreign lanpiage is a necessai- 
prerequisite. Indeed, if only one foreign language is leart ed, this may over- 
concentiate attention on one country. French is not tlie only European 
language, nor is France Europe. If the aim is to learn more about Europe, a 
wider facility in the use of the mother tongue might even be more advantageous 
than a limited knowledge of French. And, one may ask, why restrict such 
studies to Europe? There is a lot of world outside Europe. But while many 
educationists would like to see the rest of the world figure more often in the 
curriculum, few would suggest that this is a valid reason for teaching Chmese, 
Hindi, Malay, Arabic or Swahili in schools. 

Cruder and more direct questions can be asked. Are European studies 
being proposed at sixth form level as an easy substitute for more rigorous 
traditional literature courses? Lower down, are they a curricular excuse for 
the less hh\e pupils not to learn conventional language skills? Have they merely 
been 'invented' to provide projects for CSE courses? Do not 'European* studies 
reouirc an adequate contrastive base of parallel 'British' studies to give them 
point? (If so, we should be just as concerned with what pupils learn about 
their own country). 

Th(» following papers often effectively answer some of these questions : 
they certainly show awareness of the dangers. Mrs Freeman points out that 
so-called European studies, if linguistically based, should more properly be 
called language area studies, and that these are of liinited ✓alue when confined 
to stereotyped platitudes about the French. Mr Neather, while noting that 
'European studies are too important to be left to the linguists*, nevertheless 
claims 'the study of people in their immediate environment is incomplete with- 
out a language element'. Mr Whittington provides specific examples of how 
such an approach can l)e interpreted in schools, when a local authority provides 
maximum assistance. Mrs Richardson, concerned with non-specialist sixth fortrj 
work, wants European studies to produce not linguists, but well-informed 
European citizens (a point of view which comes in for some criticism froni 
Mr. Sireva.g, who takes a distinctively mainland viewpoint). The Mill Hill 
scheme described in Mr Brown*s paper shows how, with liig ily selected pupils, 
French can be put to work to teach 'real' (and examinable) geography and 
history, so that advanced skills in French then become a necessar>' condition 
of success in learning these subjects. German studies for the less able receive 
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a welcoine u-comnicudatioii from Mr Uoxford, who t,oints out that the school 
visit to Gfrnuiuy provides a frrcat stimulus to learn i iore German among those 
with a very fleinciitary- liiiKuistic achievement. Mrs Honnor describes the 
rationale of background information in the Schools Council courses in French, 
(lerniaii, Spanish and R ssian — where it is regarded essentially as providing 
incentives for lanifuaKe learning. The contribution from Mr Sirevag draws 
attention to views as.soeiated with thr Council of Europe's modern languages 
programme and also to the essential difference in the educational role of foreign 
languages iti Britain and Nor\vay. 

Finally the paper by Mr James pre.sents six possible models of inter- 
relationships between teaching languaires and associated studies, which provide 
hotli a general critique and a rationrlisation of many of the points raised in 
the previous papers. 

Two papers are printed as appendices, since they were prepared for 
l»ut not discussed at the conference. Dr Morlcy discusses a scheme for intro- 
ducing several languages (rather on the linos of Mr James' 'languages of 
Kurope' course), while Mr Hudson describes the early experiences of a new 
Ftcnch studies course in a comprehensive school. 

From discassions based on such a wide spectrum of views, it was hardly 
to be expected that simple conclusions would be reached. One trend however 
was clear. From the idea that European or area studies should support language 
teaching, and thus be part of the language teacher's responsibility or stock in 
trade, opinion shifted to seeing languages as supports to European studies, 
which were essentially interdisciplinary and could not be regarded merely as 
a 'subject which the language teacher was automatically qualified to teach. 
If they were, then European studies might merely be limited to that area of 
knowledge acquired incidentally by language graduates and passed on to pupils 
who were failing to learn a language. On the other hand, if European studies 
were introduced m their own right (possibly on a basis of European history) 
at say > 14-. a foreign language need not fortn an integral part but could 
probably better be taught as a separate subject and still provide jupport. Con- 
cern was expressed at labelling courses linked only to French as 'European*. 
While the difliculties of introducing a range of European languages to the 
genera ity of pupils was understood, the comparative neglect of Cerman and 
Spanish in such a context was noted. And while the usefulness of Russian as 
a support to the study of eastern Europe was clear, it was certainly not desirable 
tliat studies referring to that area should be confined only to those who learned 
Russian. 1 he . ontent of European or area studies could certainly not be limited 
to what might efTectivcly be taught through the medium of a foreign language. 
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The study of French society in 
CSE Mode III courses 



PEGGOTTY FREEMAN 



A growing? number of secondary schools are offering European studies 
to fourth-and fifth-year pupils. Where the course is examined the form is CSE 
Mode III. Whatever the number examined in 1974 it is likely to be doubled 
in 1975 and doubled again in 1976. There is a great deal of confusion about 
the objectives, structure and content of this new *subject\ perhaps most of all 
in the position witliin it of language learning. The pattern of growth at fourth- 
and fifth-year non-academic levels of the study of contemporar>- Europe is 
closely related to new courses of study which are appearing in that part of the 
timetable which is allocated to the language teacher. 

It may help us to evaluate these course.^ of study and to decide on 
appropriate support if we understand something of how they have come into 
bemg. 

The recent growth of European studies at secondary school level has 
taken a wide variety of forms, the easiest to identify being consciously con- 
structed courses for the so-called *less able' groups. Even for this level, the 
definition of 'Europe*, the syllabus, learning and teaching methods and the 
role of examination vary considerably according to a number of factors, such 
as the subject interests of teaching staff involved, type and locality of school 
and even the timetable. Regrettably little serious consideration is given to the 
objectives for teaching about contemporary Europe apart from a general belief 
that it will 'broaden the horizons' of the pupils and offer them opportunities 
for discovery and research into questions which are relevant to their daily lives 
and their prospects as adult citizens in European society (whatever that may 
mean). 

These somewhat vague objectives find an echo in language departments 
where, irrespective of the pressures to put European studies on the curriculum 
map, teachers have welcome d area studies in any shape or form is a solution 
to the problems created by an alarming consumer resistance to learning French. 
Many explanations have been offered for the fact that : 'French is rated as 
one of the most unpopular subjects among pupils in schools who have done it 
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for t\vf» years or iiiort''.* • 

There are undoul.tetlly many causes for the present unhappy situation. 
II xvduUl ccnainly he a smpriMnKly complacent teacher who would claim 
tliat -M was well in ihe lanKiiago department. It is not appropriate here to 
.•xainme the full implications of trying to teach a foreign language right across 
he aM.ty range, l.iit it is important to recognise that for many teachers of 
f reiirn? European studies is seen as a solution to their problems. This may 
exp aui why ,„a,iy language departments have been ready to take respon- 
sibility on behalf of the school as a whole for teaching European studies even 
It ui their terms Europe - France or at the most, France and Germany. 
Historians and geographers have problems, but these are not such as to be 
solved by ..etting up courses in European studies and they are therefore ciuite 
Iiappy to leavf the linguists in charge while throwing some doubt on their 
capacity to teach French and German history and geography. 

..... '^^^''^ '■""T" proportion of so-called European 

studies ar.: not only langiiage-based but also are solely concerned with 
particuhir hngmstic c.niiumities and .should perhaps be more properly called 

langiiag,. ar,.a studies . In practice the majority are French area studies. It 
would lead to greater clarity in the staff room if they were called such and 

I Ti^. ' P"*"'''^ )° "'''^ •'^'^ unmanageable burden of teaching about 
tlie EEC (except in .so far as it relates to France and Belgium) and other 
irenumely European liclds of .study. 

Pre.vsurcs from inside the language department, apart from sheer dislike 
of earning the language, have also encouraged the development of French 
studies. l"r a long time, language teachere have felt the need to broaden the 
content of their sy labuscs by including 'background studies'** or what is some- 
times torined 'civilisation;. Side by side with this has gone the use of up-to d^te 
texts for translation ond comprehension and the teaching of grammar and 
vocabulary through oral and written dialogues taken from realistic situations 
m French ever>day life. The emphasis is still on learning the language and 
although such leaching IS 'more fun', 'more relevant to the pupils' neeJs' and 
in theory ea.sier than the traditional academic teaching which leads via 'O' 
leve to A level and the university, it still fails to cope with the third-year 
svndronie. Despite heroic efforts by truly dedicated language teachers it has 
proved mciea.singly difficult to achieve any success with the' le.ss able children 
who. supp"s«'clly. reach a ■.mguistic ceiling' by the end of the third year if not 
earlier. The (|nestion is posed : 'What can we do with those pupils who are 
not capable of doing 'O' level or even CSE language but who are still time- 

'pJcTmbS-f'ig??. """" Times Educational Supplement, 8 

''n'"* this term is questioned by C. Vauehan Tames in a cnntrihntinn f« 

Post-'O' levd in modern languages (ed. c'v, RusX^JSn. ,070^^?!^ a^ks- 
Backxround one nnnht ask, to what? A legitimate dc ire to escape Te dorinatlon of 
iterarv set books is in danger of leading to thn evolution of ramshackle Sancc s) of 
bits and pieces of history, geography and other traditional subjects which ^ ^ ?, 
practice, amount to httle more than a sort of "general knowledge" or ''current eveiits" 
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tabled for Frcncli?* The aiiswrr is found 'n tlir rstablishinent of courses in 
which hackKround becomes foreground and huiKuage lenrning is limited to a 
•survival kit\ A Mode HI CSE examination is arranged so tliat ull pupils have 
the chance of certification (regarded by tlieni and their parents as all- 
important). 

This does not provide a promising foundaMon for a useful course of 
study. So long as French studies, area studies or any mode of European studies 
is regarded merely as the solution to a curricular, or at worst, a disciplinary 
problem, it is doomed to failure. Few teachers, of course, are conscious of this 
curative f miction as the main objective of their tcachiug. Courses are genuinely 
justified by the argument that for those who are incapable of learning to speak 
French, a knowledge at least of the main events in Frenc!) histoiy and the 
location nf rivers, towns and mountain ranges will be of value. Courses designed 
to puss on this information (which may well be all that the language teacher 
knows anyway) tend to be both coniprehensive and superficial. Actually, there 
is no reason to suppose that the pupil who is bolshie about learning French 
granunar is any more interested in hearing about Louis XIV. In infonnational 
instruction the emphasis is on passive learning and is typified by examination 
(|uestions such as the following : 

^Describe France's role in World War IL* 

•Write an accoiuit of the life of either Napoleon or Louis XI\'' 

•Give an account of the life of De Gaulle and his role in the war.' 

Trace tlie history of the Common Market and explain its 4*ims.* 
(Presumably this is included to make the course up-to-date.) 

Intended for low levels of ability and for answers in less than 100 words, such 
wide-ranging questions can only test the pupil's ability to remember what th< 
teacher said. It is extremely doul)tful whether pupils are motivated to pay 
attentiou to what must inevitably be rapid summary of dates, dogmatic state- 
ments and value judgements, e.g. 'Dc Gaulle led tlie people of France in a 
great resistance movement against the Nazis'. Teaching about *the way of life' 
is even more susceptible to value judgements and inaccurate generalisations : 
•French people shake hands with their friends on every possible occasion'. The 
French breakfast consists of croissants and coJFee which is drunk from a bowl' 
etc. 

Not all coui-ses are as described above. In many, the eniphasis is on 
active learning in which the pupils are encouraged to find out abi)Ut those 
aspects of Frencli society wliicli most interest them, to draw their own con- 
clusions and to make judgements which may well differ from those of the 
teacher or tlie textbooks which they use. The general picture, how ever, reveals 
confusion, lack of clarity about objectives and over-hasty establishment of 
courses which tend towards superficiality, reinforcement of stereotyped views 
about foreigners and a selection of activities which will keep the children quiet. 

it is neither desirable nor p .ssMe to prepare a single, ideal course of 
French studies. The great merit of tlie CSK Mode III system is that it en- 



courages the initiative and enthusiasm of teacher-innovators who are conscious 
of their freedom to develop project work, exchange visits, new methods of 
audio-vJSMal instruction, role playing and group study and can relate their 
leaching to local conditions and resources. Flexibility in fonns of assessment 
makes easier the task of teaching across the ability range while fresh interest 
V'^ P"P'''' '^^K'"" to »"ake teaching a pleasure. On the other hand, the 
difhculties of teaching without course books and without the framework 
provided by an external exajnination syllabus are very great. Starting without 
any clear idea of purpose; isolated from the experience of others or the 
pedagogical theory provided by curriculum development projects initiated at 
national level; struggling with the very real difficulties such as the inheritance 
of an unruly class; shortage of time for materials preparation and resource 
collection; the responsibility of designing and marking an examination; — the 
individual teacher or group of teachers may easily become discouraged. 

.At a national level, attempts to produce detailed syllabuses or textbook 
courses of study would conflict with the independent initiatives at local level. 
What then is the nature of support which could be given? It is, I suggest, for 
language teachers and educational researchers to discuss the whole question 
of objectives for language area studies, to submit any conclusions for critical 
examination by teachers in schools and professional associations and above all 
f°i? A^'^*'^'''***' '''^ groups and working parties organised by many 



Before reaching definite conclusions about French studies being for less 
pupils, a number of cjUcatlons have to be answered : 

1. What are the main objectives for a many-sided study of French 

society? 

2. What should be the content of such a study? 

3. How can the teaching implied in area studies be integrated with 

existing language learning? Should it come before, parallel with 
or after language study? 

4. What should the relationship be with other subject teaching? 

f). What is the contribution of foreign exchange and travel 

Ti. What resources are valid for area studies? To what extent can 
existing textbooks and audio-visual courses he used? Should 
teaching be in French or English or both? 

7. Should French studies be examined? If so, do existing examin- 
ations provide sufficient options or is it necessary to find new 
ways of examining? 

H. What arc the main difficulties in the way of introducing French 
area studies into the curriculum? 



Tlicsp (jiKvstions are not restricted to the question of French studies io\ 
poor linKuisfs. Once it is accepted that tlie study of historical, political, geo- 
graphical, economic, social and cultural aspects of a foreign society can be 
justified irrespective of the needs of the less able, it should l)e poss.ble to hnci 
ways of making such forms of study available to all levels of ainlity. The study 
of tiie language and its use in imderstanding the foreign society will play a 
greater or lesser part in the course in different situations. It may l>e that for 
some pupils no other language course will lie offered. For others one could 
envisage a CSE Mode lit course in French studies as compleincntary to- O 
level in French language. Certainly until such tinie as changes in the *0' and 
W level syllal)uses cater for the integrated study of foreign linguistic 
communities in Europe, CSE Mode III will continue to provide a usefully 
flexible structure for such studies. 

The (jucstion of whether the study of one country is ov isn't European 
studies will be argued for a long time. Possil)ly the best wa . of looking at it 
here is to say tiiat the depth study of one foreign country (or linguistic 
community) can make a particular contrilnition to the stury of Europe as a 
whole. It is assisted l)y the language which both facilltat -s the study and 
enables pupils to get aii inside view which cannot he obtained in any othi»r 
way. It IS thus a part of the study of Europe but not an altein^ve. 

As I see it, taking language study and area studies togett^r tiie general 
aim of From h studies for any age or any level of ability is to provide the 
context within which a pupil may develop his understanding of a particular 
foreign society. The pupil will be motivated to carry out bis studies of this 
society bv interests wliich range from utilitarian to academic by way of soi. lal 
and entertainment. It is the task of the teacher to use ah the resources at his 
disposal to enable the pupil to carry out these studies, ^y resources I ttiean his 
own experience, knowledge and skills, those of colleagues in other disciplint.s, 
audio-visual hardware and software, book and non-book materials and any- 
thing which c:ui come from contacts abroad and out.'iide the school at home. 
The teacher must have a clear understanding of tvhy he is providing this con- 
text for study. He can then decide what role will be played by language learn- 
ing. 

At some levels the so-called linguistic element will be fully integrated 
into the French studies course and will to a greater or lesser extent assist the 
pupil in carrying out his studies. At other levels the self-conscious study of the 
language may be carried out as a complementary study apart from its use 
within the integrated course. The two linguistic studies are not the same 
and although exposure to written and spoken language will greatly enrich tin* 
pupirs grasp both of the language Itself and the view of France from the inside, 
correction of grannnar and spelling will tend to inhibit motivation for learning 
about French societv. If you arc asking the way to the station or discussing 
developments in French political life, you do not expect your errors to be 
corrected. If a pupil is reporting his findings to the class and chooses to do .so 
in French because diis is the medium of instruction, his flow of thought .should 
not be interrupted by overt comment on the way he formulates his statement. 



This bri:'Ks nu- to the question of tlie \ahe\ Mess al)le'. There is a 
tendency to categorise pupils accordinff to academic criteria which do not 
relate to the real objectives for French studies. If courses are concerned with 
topics such as cheese njakiiig, urbanisation problems, sport or the ci.'.ema it 
is not because the pupils can't cope with learning the language. It is because 
these topics have relevance to their interests and aspirations. The fact that 
this study is carried out in English has nothing tu do with their abilities to 
studv ihe-ie topics. They may in fact do a better job of it than pupils who 
concentrate on language learning in order to study literature in the original 
language. We should also not prejudge the linguistic capacities of pupils who 
have not before seen th(.' relevance of the foreig.j language to their studies. 
Neither should we make hasty judgements about vho are worth teaching as 
the future terhnicians, economists and executives in Europe. We don't know 
where the.se people will be drpwn from but we do know that in the future 
••vcryone will have more contact with French people than in the past and 
whatever their capabilities they have the right to expect opportunities to learn 
about these people. 

Language pervade:; the whole study whether it can be a.ssessed or not. 
It IS thus a mistake to separate language from the rest of the syllabus by iDocat- 
ing a .specific percentage of marks to the 'language component*. 

I . is unfortunate that CSE has acquired the reputation of being lower 
ui status than OCE and is therefore offered in the mam to tho.se who are not 
prp.sented for the more academic examination. I hope that we can reach a 
situation where French studies courses are offered because they fulfil certain 
objectives and that if examined at all, the certificate is regarded only as an 
mdication that the course has been followed. I can think of .schools where 
European studies are offered as a genuine fourth year option for all pupils and 
where no one suggests that they are an expendable frill for 'O* level pupils. 
IJere i.s no real reason why suitable courses of French studies should not be 
offered in the sixth fonn, with or without examination. 

A further point needs to be made about 'integration'. There is some 
disagreement alwut tlie question of language teachers taking responsibility for 
history and geography simply because they know or think they know more 
about France than any other department. Whatever we may feel about this, 
1 do not think that the only .solution lies in team or multi-discipline teaching. 
1 he integrative factor in area studies can be seen in the learning process as 
well as in teaching. The pupil applies skills developed in history, geographv, 
language and other disciplines to the study of a physical, .social or thematic 
area. The language teacher will provide him with the structure for learning, 
the resources and guidance in applying language skills. Me must avoid using 
liLs authority as a French specialist in carrying out instruction which enters 
fields beyond his competence. He has to accept that his pupils may be better 
geographcis or historians tlian he is. This is acceptable when a girl cooks a 
I'rench dish or a boy explains the workings of a French car but it is not so 
WLsy in the academic disciplines. Perhaps the point ran be understood by 



quoting from a geographer at Lewes Priory School : 

•As I see it you (the French teacher) will not be teaching the geography 
of France but your pupils will be developing a geographical under- 
standing of France. You will be able to help them with your French 
geography textbooks. I can help you by looking at those books and 
advising on which parts fit in with what they have already leamt with 



me. 
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European studies: the Somerset syllabus 

/. Basic principles 

K. J. NEATHER 

Tlir teaching of European studies in schools I not new. Studies of 
Europe within the framework of separate suhject disciplines have long been an 
established element in the schoo! programme. Background material concerned 
with life in contemporary France or Germany or Spain has often formed part 
of the most enlightened language teaching. Even the idea of an area studies 
approach to the study of Europe, with the aim of integrating language work 
and other subjects is not new, and finds its most significant development In 
the Oxfordshire syllabus * The Oxfordshire scheme remains a model for others, 
not only in much of its approach to teaching and learning, but in the thorough- 
ness with which the scheme was worked out in terms of foreign links, teacher 
tramnig schemes and encouragement to schools. It must be said that, however 
much interest other attempts, such as the Somerset syllabus** have raised in 
the last year or so, they have not yet the same practical achievements to show. 

I wish to stress the comprehensive nature of the Oxfordshire approach 
to European studies, and also the thinking that lay behind the Somerset scheme, 
as I am concerned that the validity of this area of study may be diluted by 
the tendency to seize upon European studies as the new idea in vogue. Modern 
language teaching, perhaps because of a certain defehsiveness in its practitioners, 
seems prone to jump at the latest trend, rather on the principle of any port in 
a storni. European studies can be portrayed as all things to all men. It Is the 
convenient term for referring to the studies pursued by those pupils with 
*l*rench' on the timetable^ but whose teachers had long since given up any 
idea of persevering with the teaching of a foreign language. It can be a highly 
structured programme of economics, geography and history to an academic 
sixth form. European studies can mean cuttmg out pictures of Renault cars, 
drawing maps of canal systems or following the development of Renaissance 
art. European studies expand or contract to fill the available frontiers in the 
tunetable rather as the frontiers of Europe itself become flexible as soon as you 
try to define where they are. 

*0.\fordshirc Kduraiion Coniiniueei European studies: a source for an intenraied 
xtudtes syllrthus, Oxford. 1970. 
**8oniersei Kducatidti Cotimnttre : An Integrated course in European studies (syllabui). 
fauntoti. 197!. \ f / 
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Such floxiliility is both potential weakness and potential source of 
siren^th. For if we can avoid some of the obvious dangers of a thin layer of 
backftround information, the capacity of schools to adapt European studies 
to their own staflinR strengths and to the needs of pupils at different levels of 
ability and progress is one of the attractions of the subject. It was felt l)y the 
members of the Somerset working party that if one could be clear about first 
principles, these could find application in a number of ways, and at a number 
of levels. I want to try to pin down some of these principles as I understand 
them. To do so I shall make an initial assumption that I am talking about 
pupils in their fourth and fifth year of secondary school study ; probably located 
somewhere in a middle l;;and of ability, possibly aiming for a CSE in European 
studies. 

As the first article of faith may I say that a language is an essential 
element of tlic European studies coui»se. That may seem an irrational assertion 
when faced with the contrary statement made by others that European studies 
is perfectly feasil)]e without a language, I am concerned that European studies 
should not be pmsued with the detachment it is possible to bring to an examin- 
ation of farming in the Paris basin or the campaigns of Napoleon. I shall be 
referring shortly lo the value of the foreign visit, and the language work is 
closely boimd up with that visit. Basically it should be staled that an essential 
part of the course must be understanding of our nearest neighbours and grow- 
mg sympathy with them; that such understanding will l)e aimed at through 
studies of family life and ways of living; and that a study of people in their 
immediate environment is incomplete without a language element. 

In the context of European studies it is not possible either to visit all 
the couiUries being studied or learn even a smattering of all the languages. I 
have already seen one misbegotten course which attempted to teach a bit of 
four languages. This is to miss the point of the language; element in European 
studies as I have outlined it. 

Which language is studied is not important. Significant is that it should 
be the language of the country to be visited. Significant also is the teaching 
method. In this respect, thfc Somerset party was lucky to have the services of 
B. C. King who wrote a course eminently suitable to the ability range of which 
we are talking, and also susceptible of close integration with the elements of 
the course dealing with domestic life and daily needs during a visit. The course 
was designed to develop the receptive skills above all, seeing as its finst aim the 
need for the pupil to grasp what was going on around him, rather than to 
struggle painfully to produce a minimal mimber of correct sentences. Secondly 
the course aimed to lead the pupil to express basici requirements orally, and 
to master certain elements of the small change of daily chat — being 
enthusiastic, polite. Thirdly the course provided background information of 
a linguistic nature essential to the understanding of a foreign country e.g. road 
signs, menus etc. In its use of topic work for this latter aim, the language course 
had a methodological link with other items of the course. 

There may be an element of paradox in studying perhaps .mx countries 
but only one language. If .so this must be admitted, but the values of this type 



ni Umtifiia^r work as part ol the core of study should not \k\ discarded To 
Uatu about varirly (if languages in Europe may well be a valuable topic 
elsewhere '\r the course, hut this should not he confused with the need to 
approach o ie culture tlirough its language. 

I said earlier that the laii{<uape should he linked to tlie foreign visit. I 
wish tci assert the need for this visit as the second article of faith. Much of my 
own itiitial enihusiasiu for launching out on a syllahus of European studies 
eauie frmn ohseiving the gathering tide of school children visiting the 
C'ontinent on schemes sponsored hy the Somerset LEA and others. Whether 
the visits take the form of individual exchanges or class visits to county centres, 
ihey should lie an accep.ed part of the European studies course, with topic 
work carrying over from class to visit and back to class. Not only does the 
year's language woik come into its own on such a visit, hut aspects of local 
geography and histor>' which have formed the basis of class projects can now 
l)e turned into practical field work. The foreign visit provides the opportunitv 
for an all-round look at a culture, and should involve more members of staff 
than just the linguists. Some of the best examples of such a total look at a 
foreign culture have been provided by primary schools. I think particularly of 
one school in Somerset and the detailed preparation made for tne visit by the 
children; the map work, historical preparation, learning of techniques for .an 
nrhaii traverse etc. The progrannne on the spot involves study in depth of one 
small town, and the re-assemhiing of that town back in the classroom in tlie 
form of a completed traverse, creative writing, paintings, mathematical studies 
of traflic flow etc. It is in helping the individual child to participate in such 
a visit that some of the aullinrities' money can best he spent. 

I said earlier that the foreign visit should not be left only to the 
linguists. I shall now state as my third article of faith that European studies 
as a whole are loo important to leave to the linguists. The average linguist such 
as myself has cobbled together bits of geography, history and has the whole 
cultural baggage suflused vyith the rosy glow of his love for the French or 
rtermaiis or whoever. Such infectious enthusiasms must not be mistaken for a 
ihorough-goiiig knowledge of tlie geography and history of Europe, and are 
f-ertainly not to he confused with an abihty to teach such subjects. 

1 have shown that the linguist has a great deal to contribute. When it 
comes to the issues of European studies where the knowledge and expertise of 
other members of staff are indispensable, the linguist must work as one of a 
team and not clutch the whole of Europe jealously to his bosom. European 
studies lend iheinselves to treatment which tran.scends traditional subject 
l)arriers. and are ideal ground for team teaching. 

European studies are also ideal groutid, and this brings me to my fourth 
principle* for pupil-based learning. This is why such a large part of the 
Somerset syllal)us was devoted to topic work. It is important in the choice of 
topics for study, l)olh that they should he intra-European in character rather 
than national, and also that resource materials are readily available which are 
.uMrssihIe to pupils studying hy personal research. The choice of topics should 
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be governed, apart from these considerations, by the need to develop a 
sympathetic attitude towards European societies. It niight . e the case that 
pupils' awareness of theii own enviroinnent is critical, and that topics would 
^•^ggest a contrastive approach, part of an exercise in 'seeing ourselves as others 
see us'. 

So the Somerset syllabus ainied to present a backcloth of Europe; to 
bring Europe up to date for pupils; to introduce the dominant themes by means 
of sample studies of selected nations ; to provide a range of topics which 
would allow pupils to follow up particular mterests and enthusiasms in depth; 
and to attempt a more completed rounded view of one society by studying its 
language and visiting the country. I hope it is now clearer what I meant by 
saying that the breadth and flexibility of European studies was their great 
strength, as long as certain principles were adhered to. I hope it will also be 
evident how such principles m.ght be applied to European studies in the sixth 
form, or to the less able pupils. I hav«. no time to develop here these further 
applications, nor the resources problei i, nor the need for seemg the teaching 
about Europe as a continuum from primary school to sixth form. Leaving these 
and other iMiportant themes to one side is not to \mp\y that I disregard them, 
but that they are not immediately relevant to the subject of this paper which 
set out to reassert some basic principles which I see as underlying a truly 
integrated and educational approach to European studies. 

IL Applications 

p. WHITTINGTON 

It is now three years since the European studies working party in 
Somerset was set up, and this is an attempt to show the position at present. 
It is impossible in the space available to describe the progress made by all 
schools following the Somerset course in European studies; this paper is there- 
fore limited to findings in but a few. 

At Gordano School, a large comprehensive school, the CSE Mode 111 
European studies course is being used with a sixth form group of about twenty, 
who had previously shown little linguistic ability, llie whole course is being 
taught by the language department at the moment but from September 1973, 
when European studies will be introduced in the fourth form as a CSE Mode 
II course, the teaching will be shared between the language department and a 
newly formed humanities department. It must be emphasised that the study 
of a European language here does not attempt to produce linguistic excellence. 
The aim is to link this course both to the wider aspects of the proposed syllabus, 
that is to say, an understanding of the French or German way< of life and the 
visit abroad. Results so far with sixth formers have been encouraging. Con- 
fidence in expressing themselves in the foreign languaj^e — French or German 
is oiered — has grown, and with this a genuine desire to know more about 
E^ropF^. One doubt expressed about the course is that it demands more teaching 
time than the average school may be prepared to give. It is hoped that the 
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South Western CSE Board will agree to give two separate grades to all candi- 
dates following Tie syllahus. 

At Mineheaa School, the upper comprehensive school for West Somerset 
when* the CSE Mode III examination is in its second year, the target pupils 
dVi* 14- and 15-year-olds who are studying mainly for the CSE. Does it make 
sense to study a European language without niaking it immediately relevant 
as an aid to understanding? Does it n)ake sense to study the geography of 
Europe without sttidying aspects of its history and its social, economic and 
artistic culture? 1'hese aif» questions put forward hy Mr Roger Clay, the 
European studies course co-ordinator at ihe school. So far at Minehead over 
100 pupils have followetl an integrated European studies course. There have 
heen oiglit teachers coi irihuting, including three linguists. French only was 
taught at first, but in Oepteniher 1972 German was introduced as nn optional 
alternative. The visit to France proved to he the highlight ot the first year's 
operations for the European studies class. The pupils stayed for one week in a 
cotonic de vacancvs. I hey were encouraged to visit the neighbouring small 
town independently of their teachers and, in addition to specific activities such 
lis a study tour of Caen and a study of the local area using large-scale maps 
and established fieldwork teclmiques, each child had the opportunity of spend- 
ing a weekend with a French family. 

The Minehead pupils returned ovenvhelined by the hospitality they had 
met and glowing with enthusiasm. The breakthrough had been made, the 
success of the visit and consequently of the course was assured. Motivation was 
heightened and feelings for France and the French enhanced. The freeing of 
pupils to pursue their own interests has stimulated far more commimient to 
learning amongst a group of pupils whose attitudes and aspirations have not 
heen reflected in preceeding years of formal learning of what has been to them, 
all ton frequently, a series of irrelevant subjects. This is not a blueprint for 
complete freedom of choice of studies. It is a Wueprint for increased pupil 
participation within a framework of learning which has clearly •^lefined 
objectives.* These words clearly stim up the opinion of the teachers involved 
in the Somerset Mode III CSE European studies course. 

One of the results of the Somerset working party was to create a stand- 
ing committee to investigate the application of European studies to *the needs 
of younger secondary school pupils, non-examination pupils and sixth formers 
. . .* In April 1972 this standing committee met for the first time with a view 
to producing a syllalms to be used in the sixth form. Such a course of study 
was envisaged as leading to the GCE W level examination. Its structure lends 
itself however to modification for Ujie as a one- or two->ear syllabus for 'O' 
level or for non-examination students. 

It was agreed at the outset to adopt a framework of three parts including 
the study of one European language. It was agreed also that in the language 
element there should he two main aims. The language should first of all aid 
the pupil during a foreign visit, i.e. the skills to understand and to respond are 
demanded. Secondly, the language should sei^f* as a tool during the European 
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studies course, largely by providing an understanding of vvj|M5n material, 7\\v 
working party also agrcrd that the language chosen shouN^ot 'le one which 
is also being studied at *.V level. 

At the working party's fifth meeting in June 197a il was agreed to n « 
unnk the whole structure of the course with the following criteria in mind : 

(a) What should a European educated to sixth form level have learned 
and appre.'uited aljout Europe? 

(b) The cour;? (like the CSE course) must be fully integrated. 

(cj Methods f teaching the course and examining it should be 
relegated to the background for the present so that an 'idear course 
could be put forwaru. 

(d) The course should be intellectually demanding and rewarding ior 
all concerned. 

By July the working party had agreed on the following syllabus : 

. J- The s^udy of one European la-^guage. 
2. The study of ten topics taken tron) a range of live sections. 

The submission of a dissertation on one topic already listed or an 
aspect of a visit to one or more countries in Europe. 

Experts from schools w)thin the county were approached to indicate the 
fields to be covered by each topic and to submit a readmg list and references 
to non-book materials. These reports are now complete. The aim of the working 
party, it was now dec Ided, was to publish a paper for further discussion prefer- 
ably on a national level. This would contain a draft syllabus and a justification 
of it on educational grounds. 

For one week a team of teachers led by the Director of the Somerset 
Language Centre met to discuss aims and content of the language element, and 
began producing French, German and Spanish courses. It was agreed that in 
the foreign language of their choice students should reach an acceptable 
standard i: the following skills : 

( i) The comprehension of a piece of spoken language 

(ii) The comprehension of a written passage 

(iii) The ability to converse with a third party on : 

(a) any four topics already studied 

(b) any two selected modern texts, 

and in English : 

(iv) The ability to write an interpretation of data concerning one of the 
topics already li,^ted. These data will he presented in a combinatioti 
of written^ aural and visual modes 

The aims of the CSE European studies course as set out in the syllaljus 
An integrated course in European studies are applicable here. The expect- 
ations in terms 6i\ academic achievement are obviously much higher. In 
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particular the working party have continued to stress tlie value of crossing 
traditional subject luirriers in order to achieve an integrated com.c. Emphasis 
is once more as in the CSE syllahus placed on course work rather tfian on 
fonnal, vvritten examinations. The Somerset sixth form course advocates the 
investigation of a series of topics and their presentation for assessment during 
rather than at the end oi ihe course of study. 

'I'he greatest single proSlejn facing ihe teacher of European studic-s 
seems to Ue one of resources. He himself in the first instance must construct 
liis own resources. To some r:uent however the LEA can help. In Somerset, 
work ha.s Iiegim in developing the Language Centre as a pJac » for storing and 
distributing European studies resources niatcri-!. In co-operation with the 
wardens of the Somerset teachers' centres, the Authority is aiming to produce 
kits of resources for use with the optional course work topics. It is also planned 
to begin nroducing nni^iNmedia packs of material for use on a topic basis in 
iho middle .Kchool. It v\usi be stated however th: t we have no desire at the 
moment to produce a definite Europtan ! t ^lies course for the middle school. 
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Non-specialist European studies in the 
sixth form 

PATRICIA RICHARDSON 



All non-specialist courses in the sixth fomi arc faced with two funda- 
mental problems : a problem of incentive and one of the delimitation of the 
subject-matter. In this paper, I would like first of all to consider these 
problems, then to describe the manner in which, in my own school, we have 
attempted in European studies to use each one as a nieanv towards solving 
the other, and finally to report on new dovclopments in sixth form European 
studies as they are beini? envisaged and worked on at the moment in Somerset 

— a county in which the LEA has committed itself financially on quite a 
' generous scale to the development of European studies in its schools. 

The problem of incentive exists in all non-specialist courses in the upper 
school because they are almost always non-examinable and they are always 
Vi^ithout any qualification aim. Con^sequently, a coa'*<e of this kind must contain 
in itself a justification for its own existence which is obvious enough for ever>* 
student to be able to see what it i:;. Otherwise, the drop-out rate, whether of 
physically dropping out or of mentally opting out while physical presence is 
maintained, can become phenomenal. Nowadays, to present the mtellectual 
worth of any pursuit as a valid justification for its existence does not appear 
to be an acceptable argument to sixth form students. In a comprehensive school, 
in particular, where the ability range in the sixth form is likely to stretch from 
Oxbridge and 'S* level to CSE re-takes, such a suggestion would probably be 
received with scorn. Even the Oxbridge candidate is likely to reply : 'That^s 
all very well for me — after all, it could be useful in the general paper — but 
whai about everybody else? What use is it to thc» others?' For, underlying any 
acceptance of validity, and of paramount importance to the problem of in- 
centive, is the proctical use which the individual student can visualise for the 
course. 

It is not possible either to put forward arguments about future benefits 

— widened hori/ons, greater and deeper understandings, a grasp of the 
relationships between different aspects of knowledge . . . , because for the 
most part, for the majority of students, the ^future* means the forthcoming 
examinations at whatever level and the immediate door that is going to hv 
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opened by their results; and the only grasp of intellectual relationships that 
students readily accept as necessary, is the one that will enable them to answer 
this or that specific ijuestion in a specified subject examination. For students, 
at this stage, are career-orientated as well as utilitarian in their outlook. Even 
the traditional •idealism of youth* ha.s taken on a utilitarian form and become 
either a desire to effect social good in a practical and active way, or, for the 
small niinority, a total action in the fonn of a complet*^ opting out from society. 
The ^widened horizons' of purely cultural arguments h'.^ve no obvious practical 
application and therefore are not acceptable. A non-examinable course must 
therefore offer a useful and practical subject matter if it is to be given a chance 
to b? successful. 

But where can that content be found? There is a sense in which any* 
thing at all, studied by Faropean students in Europe, forms a part of European 
studies. One cannot lv>nestl> speak of a geographical limit to the subject. The 
Isuropean concept o\ China is as much about Europe as about China, and 
European industry, finance, music, ways of life qtc, spill over into and receive 
from America, Asia, Africa. One cannoc turn either to the icqnirements of 
society at large for help. ^Society at large' for a sixth former is the environment 
into which he is going to step once examiMations are dealt with, namely, a 
career; no career, as yet, depends upon a certain type of knowledge about 
Europe. Obviously, British entry intD the European Community suggests that 
something ought to be known about the other members and the institutions — 
but what about them? Once again, one comes up against the universality for 
Europeans of the concept r f Europ-an. The only satisfactory course of action 
in seeking to delimit the subject matter of European studies which I have 
found, has been to return to the sixth formers themselves, and adopt their 
practical manner of approach. The real problems facing anyone who wants 
to invent a European studies course are the practical ones : how to capture the 
interest of the students who are career-orientated and conscious of the increas- 
ing speed with which time appears to go by, and how to keep their interest 
sufficiently for them to want to go on working at it for two years. The content, 
whatever it may turn out to be, must be of intrinsic interest to a fairly large 
majority ~ for the pressures of group norms at that age are strong — and the 
method of studying the content must be su-h that the student can feel the 
benefit of u while working at it. 

In my own school, when the team of staff, consisting of two lanjniage 
specialists, one geography specialist, one music teacher, one RE specialist and 
one cookery specialist, came to that conclusion, we were able to discovci and 
define what the first aims of our European studies course should be : 

I. to extend in a European direction studies undertaken in other 
fields, whether related to academic interests or not; 

'2. to enlarge the scope of background reading in connection with 'A* 
level studies, making it more profitable by guidance and individual 
discussion and less confined to specialist areas. 
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We decided, in fact, to invent uo course at all, hut to allow the interests 
of each student to dictate the subject matter which that student would pursue. 
We would, in one way or another, ask each student : 'What will you accept as 
a good lnc(*miye to work?* with the intentioo of using the answer as the subject 
matter of the mirse. 

These aii\|S have imposed their own organisation on the work. Since the 
course is based on individuals, the students have l^ern divided into groups and 
each group has? heen allocated to one European studies tutor. Each tutor sees 
each individual student once a fortnight, to discuss subject mattei, decide on 
a topic disco 'er ways of exploring that topic, suggest source materials, assess 
work already done, discuss possible directions in which the work can l)e ex- 
tended. Since tlie interviews are individual, source materials and the amount 
and level of work expected can be geared to tlie ability ;Mid coimnitments of 
each student. A brief record of interviews is kept by each tutor so that a record 
of work exists which can be passed on to other tutors or to other students, if it 
will be useful to them. The method of work, too, can be geared to the in- 
dividual, l)Ut it has to be a research method because the tutor is often dealing 
with a subject about which he or she knows very little. This can lie uncomfort- 
able until the student himself completely accepts a situation in which roles are 
reversed, but we have not found it an unhealthy situation. On the contrary, 
quite often, pupil participation has increased in proportion to teacher ignor- 
ance, so long as the teacher assumes a genuine interest in what the pupil has 
to teach him. The main skills which the teachers have lirought to the 'course' 
fif the word can be used) is a skill in asking profitalile questions and tlie skill of 
recognising to which discipline various problems belong and which specialist 
to turn towards for help. 

On the whole, pupil reaction to the system has been satisfactory. 1 hen* 
has been no question of wasting time, because of the connections with examin- 
atioi; studies. The phrase Tou must do more background reading' has acquired 
a greater and more satisfying meaning. Some students have remarked on the 
increased value which discussion can give reading, and the need sometimes to 
explain the content of a work to a teacher who has not read it has led to a ver>* 
different manner of reading. A few students have realised how important it is 
to ask the right kind of questions about information, facts or opinions, *''nd on 
many occasions we have heard th*? comment : *I never realised before how 
many connections there are between different things*. The amount of work 
done has varied considerably. A face-to-face interview with a teacher once a 
fortnight is quite a powerful incentive for some. Others (the minority, 
fortunately) have discovered considerable ingenuity and fluency in covering up 
a lack of iv^\ work. 

Although this system of study is not a course in the conventional sense, 
thi* teachers involved in it have not regretted the lack of a cohesive common 
subject matter, mainly because the incentive problem of the non-examinable 
course has not arisen and also because it has been possible to gear not only 
subject matter, method and amount of work to the individual student* but also 
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teacher expectations and consequently, the sense of job satisfaction. On the 
whole, the staff involved in the course are satisfied. 

Nevertheless, there always comes a moment, particularly when exaniin* 
atiom are appmaclting, when maturing students realise that time is really 
their own and that ihey can choose and are responsible for the manner in 
which they spend it. 1 believe, in fact, that the discovery/participation method 
of work inside the European studies system helps to develop this niature out- 
look. I'ben, often with regret because of newly discovered interests, students 
concentrate on their career, giving examination subjects precedence over any 
other form of work, it's a pity one can't work like this for exams' has been 
said by some. 

It is a pity, too, that those who have achieved a good result in a Mode 
III CSE in European studies and Hre capable of going further, should have no 
possibility of a higher qualification in the subject. For these two reasons, a 
working party has been set up in Somerset to work out an *A* level syllabus in 
Kuropean studies, which will be presented to the examination boards at the 
end of this year. Obviously, an level syllabus must be very different from 
the free-seardiing-for-interest which the non-cxaminablc course allows. It must 
have a clearly defined subject matter of ''Osji'^lderable academic worth. It must 
satisfy clearly defined educational aims in content, method and assessment, 
acceptable to the university departments with which it would be connected. 
Hie members of the working party, however, are convinced that the discovery/ 
participation method of study is one of the most fruitful ever devised for 
students at this stage, and that it is important to preserve the opportunity for 
u wide choice of topics even within an examine *nn syllabus, so that students 
may explore areas in which they arc genuinely intc -ested. We have therefore 
tried to satisfy all these demands. 

We suggest the following three aims for the syllabus : 

1. To provide a linguistic background which will enable students to 
seek the information they require; 

2. To provide the general background of information and under* 
standing necessary for an intelligent European citis^en who is going 
to travel in Europe for either business or pleasure* 

3. To provide an opportunity for discovery/ participation methods of 
learning to be effective at an advanced academic level for examin* 
ation purposes. 

i'he syllabus itself, we suggest, should consist of three parts : 

1 . rhe study of one European language ; 

2. The study of ten topics selected from five sections, each containing 
a choice of subjects, grouped mder the following general headings ! 

(a) Population and resourc<3s 

(b) The individual and society 

(c) Thought and communications 

(d) Commerce and technology 
/e) Cultural aspects. 
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3. The submission of a dissertation on one topic or on an extended (at 
least one week) visit to a country in Europe. 

Ill the details of the syllabus, we have tried to combine and balance a 
certain breadth of coverage with the possibility for trcaUnent in depth and we 
intend to ask that some form of continuous assessment be ser.nusly considered. 

One of the most controversial aspects of the syllabus is connected with 
the iirst part : the study of one European lanpuage. Oral language is a means 
of two-way communication between individuals in which two very distinct 
activities are going on : understanding and assimilation on the one hand and 
expression on the other. These activities are different in kind. In reading, only 
the first of these activities is involved, and in asking for information, it is 
mainly the second activity which is necessary. One asks a miestion which is not 
intended as self-expression but as a stimulus that will piovoke a reaction supply- 
ing the information required. Language examinations traditionally |est Jioth 
aspects of languaj,'e, and, since it is the ability for self-expression which dis- 
tinguishes the linguist from the non-linguist, the emphasis in language examin- 
ations tends to be on essay-writing, prose translatjpn or comf-rehension tests in 
which the answers are in the foreign language. But a European studies course 
is not aiming at producing linguists, but well-informed European ci'izens. It 
set <s sensible therefore to suggest that the language element should be geared 
towards developing as fas as possible the comprehension ability of students, 
deiiiaiidiiig from the point of view of the use of the language only a fairly 
simple ability to converse orally on some prepared topic. Suggestions therefore 
are being .lade that include an intensive listening course with a certain amount 
of oral paraphrase work in the foreign language and an intensive reading 
course in which all the follow-up work will be done in English. Textbooks are 
being produced which will serve not only as language element, but also as 
source material for the general topics. In this way, the language element be- 
comes truly iitegrated into the whole course. 

It is in this kind of flexible, useful, student-orientated 'A* level coursf 
that the future lies, I believe. Non-examination courses to broaden ..lorizons 
are. in a sense, admissions that the present system is unsuitable for modern 
society. The inpentive problems which they create demonstrate how far re- 
moved they are frbiii the accepted conscious needs of the students whose 
horizons they hope to broaden. Schools no longer belong to a self-contained, 
self-perpetuating academic world, but to society as a whole. The pupils know 
this, and that is why they are career-orientated. We must therefore search for 
a flexibility inside courses that will satisfy the requirements of a wide ability 
range among students and a wide qualification-prodiiting range in the end- 
products, if we are to be educating the majority of our pupils for the majority 
of our time. Th,> 'A' level syllabus in European studies which the Somerset 
working party is producing will, I believe, satisfy these requirements, and will, 
we hope, stimulate the examination boards into considering the kind of 
questions that wr have had to ask in order to produce it. 
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The Mill Hill French geography! history 
scheme'' 



M W. F. BROWN 



The philosophy behind this scheme is that we must get away in Great 
Britain from the situation iti which a minority of people are regarded as 

Imgui&tsr-assuined to be endowed with a gifct which they develop as a specialist 

line, whilst the majority accepts with admiration or indiflFerence that the 
mastery of a language is not only beyond them but is irrelevant to their life 
iuid work. A language is a means of communication; it follows then that it 
should be taken for granted as a tool of secondary importance to that which 
has to be comnumicated. The traditional methods of teaching languages tend 
to emphasise language learning as an end m itself, producing a situation in 
this countr>' in which it can, without too much exaggeration, be said that our 
linguists are people who know how t' > speak a foreign language without havini^ 
anything particular they need to say in it. This also explain why in language 
learning in this country motivation is so weak. The Dutchman or the Dane 
learns English not l)ccause it occ ipics a traditional place in the school 
curriculum but because he wants to sell things to Englishmen and thereby 
earn his living. Clearly the English c annot overcome entirely the disadvantage, 
or as many would prefer to say, the advantage of speaking the world's inost 
widely used language, hut we feel that a change of emphasis is both possible 
and salutary. Our approach to what we are trying to do is therefore deliberate- 
ly ambiguous. On the one hand, the pupils obviously benefit substantially in 
tenns of fluency, and comprehension jnd vocabulary through studying subjects 
through the medium of French. Wp wanf this to happen. Yet at the same time 
we must insist that this gain u of secondary importance. Our scheme fails if we 
are not successfully teachine^ history and geography; it fails if we are merely 
Klching some extra French lessons at the expense of our colleagues. Frencn 
must cease in this context to l:e a 'subject* in its own right; it must merely be 
taken for granted. The temptation must be resisted to expound French 
grammar, or indeed to correct mistakes in French unless they hinder under- 
standing. The yardstick we have adopted is that mistakes in language will be 

♦Brown, Michael: ^Ex^ieriment at Mill Hill*. Timis Educational SupplttMnt, 9 March 
19734 Modern Languages Exira, p.VIl. 
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corrected only to the same extent which they would be corrected were t u 
fesson behiL' conducted in the pupils' mother tongue. Substantial self-control 
irs^netilnesTeeded in order not to violate too drastically tins prmc.ple. 
particularly when marking written work. 

During the course of their lirst year at Mill Hill, »,,8'*°"P 
l>oys aged 13 are chosen for the scheme on the bas.s of the.r all-round academ.^^ 
abUity In addition to being prepared in class for a two-year course to O leve 
C ^are given regular o?al cSaching in small groups by a native French 
speaker. liter they spend three to four weeks on an exchange with a secondary 
S in Rouen! the Institution join-Lambert where they are able to 
participate fully in all aspects of French school and family life. 

By the beginning of their second year at Mill Hill they are sufficuMitly 
competent to spend t^o ..s-mmute periods a week (supplementary to ho. 
no Sal French periods) on a one-year French geography course which is taught 
3y in French and with the emphasis firmly on the geographic content. 
That wo are teaching the subject in a:f6reign language and that the boys are 
thely improving their linguistic knowledge is as it ^^1;^ "^^^^^^ 
course is based to some extent on the syllabus for the Twtstime in Frencli 
scEs nd we use the Manuel published by Bordas in the '^-^J^^'^'f^^^^ 
Maurice I.e I.annou' together with the corresponding Cahter dv travaux 
tratmes (an excellent printed workbook involving pupil completion of map.s 
and iraphs, indentification and description d photographs etc.) and a set of 
usefuf ao</;*», outline maps published by Nathan. In addition, a selecuon of 
atlases and books are available for general reference. 

The first half of the course is basically physical, an introductory 
geological history of Frattce. studies in climate and vegetj-.n. cbaractemtics 
of mountains, basins, rivers, coastal features. Normal y new 'rater al is 
presented and discussed first in class (an overhead projector is . "valuable, 
?uppor^^^^^^ by lar^e-scale maps, pictures and colour slides). When it has been. 
ZSd orally, the boys mak? tl.eir own notes and carry out follow-up research 
fn^a worSH: The boys react enthusiastically to the novel nature of he sub • 
ect accepting as quite natural an entirely French approach. 1 hey cope re- 
niarUblyS too" with the technical vocabulary whU has inevitably to be 
Lrn? in tl e eariT tages of the course. Difficulties like «n foss d effondrem.nt, 
rS i'«n //'ur/or nev^ ure soon overcome. Interestingly, once a ton. 
cept hS been well understood, the boys rarely attempt to discover its English 
equivalent. , . 

The second half of the coarse concentrates more on »»u!"an and 
economic geography (urban, agricultural and industrial surveys) and is directly 
Sed to ^the^Rouen exchange' which occurs at this time. At Rouen, as well 
[aklnff par in the normal geography lessons, the b'.ys spend four days, assisted 
by kiSfpre "ch colleagues,^n'a field study of Rouen with particular refe.enre 
m the town's industry and its reliance on the Seine as a means of transport. 
Armed Sy."dSts and questionnaires the boys visit a local factory arid 
fhe portTof Rouen and Le Hkvre. They also go out on expeditions along ti c 
Sdne valley to the locks at Amfreville-sur-les-Monls and to the suspension- 
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bridge at raiuaryille. It is hoped that experiences gained from such a Held 
study will emphasise the practical value and relevance of what has been learnt 
in the classroom. 

For the future, it would be {^ratifying to see an expansion of the scheme 
to include greater numbers of participants, precluded at present on practical, 
administrative grounds, and a field study conducted In an area contrasting with 
Rouen, for example in the Massif Central or the Alps. 

In their third year the boys are sitting for the bulk of their GCE 'O' 
level examinations, including history. By arrangement with the Oxford and 
(Uunbiidgc Joint Board the boys will take in English the normal paper on 
3oth Century Europe. They are preparing 19th Century Europe through the 
medium of French. We are using the Histoire en 3' published by Nathan. This 
particular edition was chosen because the accompanying Cahier de travaux 
jnatiqui s is thought to be particularly well done and appropriate to our pur- 
poses. The sheets are used as test papers worked by the candidates at regular 
intervals: the marks will be submitted to the examiners and, subject to monitor- 
ing, will count t.iwards the total marks for the examination. Other regular test 
marks awarded throughout the year will also be accepted by the examiners up 
to 50/ of the total marks. Balance will be awarded on a formal question 
paper to be set by the examiners on the basis of the syllabus. The French 
element as a whole will represent approximately 50% of the total 'O* level 
history marks. Eight chapters of the book are being prepared, covering France, 
nermany, Italy, ,Austria. Russia and Great Britam. Two periods a week are 
iiv.-iilaliln for this work. It is a pity that one more cannot at the moment be 
found. 

It can be confidently asserted that comprehension as such as far as the 
language is concerned has ceased to be a problem. The use of French is taken 
entirely for granted and no one is tempted to lapse into English even in 
moments of stress. Enthusiasm is enormous, partly thanks to a sense of 
participating in something unusual. Written work is inevitably a problem. It 
is unrealistic to expect tlie class in the time available to produce full scale 
French essays on historical questions. Short a. swers on the lines demanded in 
the Cahier dv travaux pratiques are all that is being looked for in terms of the 
examination. 

In their French lessons all these boys, having passed *0* level the 
previous year, are preparing for a French 'A' level in two years' time. Those 
who choose to study French as a main subject will join the regular French 
A level group in the sixth form. The others will, whatever their chosen three 
subjects are, sit tlie Frencli *A* level of the Associated Examining Board after 
one year in the sixth form. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that it is no 
part of our intention that more boys than normal should choose French as a 
mam subject as a result of having participated in this scheme. Paradoxically 
It would be contrary to the spirit of what we are attempting were this to be the 
case. 
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Certain cluillt'iiging questions obviously present themselves. Geography 
and history are lieing taught by teachers of French whose professional 
(lualifications for the work are incidental to their coimnand of French. Ihis 
appears to be at this nio!no!it inevitable a!id one rati only repeat, a fortwn. 
what is said in the opening paragraph. 'I'he day ought to come when a British 
teacher at secondary level is capable of teaching his subject m a foreign 
language as and when it seems appropriate. Perhaps one or two of our pupils 
may one day be among the lirst to do this! It may well prove possible in the 
near future for a teacher who has read for one of the newer combined degree.s, 
French /History, French /Geography, to do this work with the confidence of 
one who is professionally (|ualified in both camps. These conditions already 
prevail in Germany, for example. The obvious possibility also presentr. itself 
of having this work done by native French speakers. It was though* at Mill 
Hill that, at any rate in the inception, the scheme could be more securely 
launched by teachers who are fully sensitive to the more intangible difTiculties 
and implications of the experiment within the context of the school. Fortunate- 
ly teachers of French are available whose interests and enthusiasm for wiat 
tliey are attempting to do go sonie way towards making up for their lack of 
professional knowledge and expertise. 

Of more fundamental interest are the implications of this scheme for 
other subjects and for a wi.I-i- range of pupils. As it stands our scheuie is 61itist 
in that only our most academically gifted boys are being subject to it. 
Experience gained so far clearly shows, however, that the gain in enthusiasm 
and commitment leads to remarkably few problems of comprehension. All 
evidence points to the feasibility of undertaking this sort of teaching with 
pupils of lower intellectual capacity. The examination obligations we have 
■ taken on would not be appropriate, but we are firmly of the opinion that the 
philosophy behind what we are trying to do is no less valid for boys and girls 
of Ies.s academic ability than those we are privileged to be dcalmg with. 
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German studies for the less able 



A. K. BOXFORD 



As egalitarian principles of education have developed to usher in com- 
pri'hensive schools so similar principles have been reflected in curriculum devel- 
opment. Lgalitarianisni must not be interpreted as either a levelling up or 
levellmg down, the latter being a strong argument put against comprehensive 
education, nor as a compulsory study of simifar or the same subject matter right 
across the ability range. It must rather be seen as departments accepting devel- 
oping courses of varying subject matter and difficulty to accommodate the 
needs of all pupils, leaching ability and knowledge must be shared equally 
amon^ all pupils and not concentrated on examination candidates alone. Mathe- 
iiiaticians have recognised the need and their own responsibility and have devel- 
oped, for example, 'Maths for the majority* ; some English teachers are working 
hard on courses for oral English; scientists are producing technology-biased 
courses for boys, courses on cosmetics for girls and any number of interesting 
ideas to stimulate, interest and educate the slow learner. What is the language 
teacher doing in this field? Has he yet accepted that he too has a responsibility 
for the whole ability range? Many French teachers have accepted the respon- 
sibility and have tried to teach French to everyone. Unless they are exceptional, 
they usually fail. They have found a need to adapt and change, just as the 
mathematicians and the scientists have. The result has been the European or 
area studies course. The mathematicians are praised for their work, and, of 
course, they praise themselves. Linguists, however, appear very modest and are 
afraid to commit themselves to the breakthrough they have achieved. Some see 
the European or area studies courses as a watering down of language teaching, 
but It would seein more positive to see such courses as a means of making 
excellent use of the language teacher's fund of background knowledge as well 
as his linguistic fluency. 

The majority of German teachers are still unfortunate enough not to 
have realised that there are people in the world not able to pass 'O* level. 
Oernian is a language reserved for the linguistically more gifted and is still 
almost as exclusive as Latin. Every comprehensive school tries to offer a second 
foreign language and this is often Gentian. Unfortunately, only the top few 
per cent arc still given the opportunity to learn the language. But why is 
Gennan loiisidcred more difficult than French? When thinking of the slow 
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learner, why does German or a study of Germany not play a greater roll- / 
Surely it could be set at least equal with French m this area. 

Stich thoughts led some three years ago to the establishnient of a 
German studies course as a complement to a French studies course be.ng pre- 
pared at Rydi-ns School in Walton-on-Thames. The initial idea was to takt 
a class two periods per week for French, two for German and then con Jine 
in the fifth period to draw comparisons between the two countries and B tain. 
The grand idea resulted in a monumental failure: thc^J»'o I nthLni 
every European city but Paris and the F-'ench were said to dine on Bockwurst 
and Kartoffclsakt, washed down with considerable quantities of beer. \\e 
thus decided to prepare parallel French and German courses and devise 
syllabuses for CSE Mode III approval. 

The syllabus is constructed very simply with few cultural pretensions. 
One of its major implicit aims is to encourage pupils to think of and about an 
environment separate from their own but which may have as many similarities 
as differences. Understanding is asked for, and so the starting point of the 
syllabus must be the reality of pupils* lives: home, money, food and drink, 
entertainment, transport systems and travel, the police, the medical services 
and many other topics. Of course, in understanding another environment one 
is often led to a greater understanding and appreciation of ones own, or even 
to the desire to improve one's lot. 

Before any of these topics can be approached the pupils must first di.s- 
cover that a place called Germany exists, where this place is and how to get 
to it. Pupils need to have an idea what German landscape looks like, what a 
town looks like, even what the people look like. They want to hear the German 
language spoken and to say one or two words themselves — note : only one 
or two words. Structures repel quicker than like poles in magnets. This all 
sounds so simple and commonplace to us, yet it is so necessary for pupils who 
see no further than their own home town. Even holiday trips to Majorca fail 
to open their eyes to the world outside. 

When dealing with 'life* in Germany, one has to be extremely careful 
about generalisations and all-embracing comments. Resources must be provided 
whereby the pupils can draw their own conclusions and judgements. The major 
lesson for the language teacher to learn is that his normal class teaching method 
i% of limited use with slow learners and usually at loggerheads with the aims 
of his course. The ringmaster approach with the pupils responding hke 
chimpanzees at a tea party is of little use when the pupils in question have a 
very short concentration span or where one expects pupils to discover for them- 
selves. Class teaching still has its place, but, individual or group work around 
a resources bank must play a major part in teaching or learning. 

Politics and culture do play a part in the course, largely in the fifth 
year. It is hoped that after a year's concentrated training in observation of 
another environment pupils will be better equipped to learn about things out- 
side their present knowledge and understanding of their own. Modern German 



history prrstMUs uuire iliun its fair share of iuteresstiug inaKM'ial for the pupils 
and the poUtical situation can interest even the nmst a-political person. BerHu 
is a topic which needs to lie understood Ijy everyone, liut it so seldom is. One 
can count oneself successful if one convinces pupils that Berlin is actually in 
the middle of the German Democratic Republic instead of on the l)order be- 
tween the Federal Republic and ihe Democratic Repulijic, So far as culture is 
couct rned, time is spent on a study of some of Cierniany*s famous nu»n as well 
as on lookint>: at the Germuns* attitude to cultural entertainment. It is hoped 
that pupils would at some time read a German author in translation, Imt as 
yvi no-one lias accepted the offer — perhaps not surprisiuji? considerin|i( tlie 
pupils' knowledge of and attitude to serious English authors. 

As stated earlier, most pupils are interested in iryiujL? to learn th(* 
(lerman languau^* particularly as they have as yet had no experience of fa lure 
in this field — in direct contrast to many pupils starting oil on a French course 
of this type. It is imperative, however, to learn from the pupils' past exp* ience 
in French and not insist on structured language and pattern clnlls. I* is far 
more important for a pupil to learn how to express himself in certain situations 
and, even more important, to l)e able to mulerst.'md what is said to him. Indeed 
aural comprehension is l)y far the most important skill that a pupil of this 
type can acquire. Reading is limited to recognition of signs and instructions* 
menus, etc., since they are the only things which pre.sent the ordinary traveller 
with any difficulty, and the only things he lu'eds to read. 

The whole point of the course is llie preparation of and the working 
towards a visit to Germany. Without such a visit much of what has been learnt 
remains in a vacuum and loses its connection with reality. The visit has to be 
planned and carried out in such a way that pupils get the opportunity to test 
the validity of everything they have learnt and of the judgements they have 
formed. Thv visit to Germany is in many ways the most gratifying aspect of 
the whole course. One can see how the pupils' enthusiasm grows for their 
\york, how their 'l)Ook learning' suddenly lias a point. 1 here are now visible 
sigus that they have learnt to observe for them.selves, and it is pleasing to see 
the expressions of delight in their eyes when they discover new things or .see 
things they have only heard al)out liefore. The few sentences of German they 
have acquired are used and the desire grows to learn even more, despite, or 
mayl)e l)ecau.se of, the difficulties they encounter in communication. 

The commitment to a CSE Mode III l)rings with it the problem of 
testing. .\n attempt has l)een made to make the course alive yet testing is so 
often a dull routine. Es.say writing is certainly out as a major testing technique 
with the slow learner and the language content of the course is hardly of a 
type to be tested by translation, free composition or even written compre- 
hension. Fhe testing techniques decided upon are l)y no means perfect l)ut 
they g:o some way to giving the pupils scope to di.splay their knowledge. The 
following examination format was decided upon : 

fa) A written paper for I] hours containing a map question, nmltiple 
choice (|i'estions. short answer t|uestions, and (|uestions demanding 
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u iniininum ainount of infonnatioii in shori essay or note fonii. 
riie only German reauired in this paper would be for recognition 
purposes, such as understanding a sign. 

(b) A project based on the visit to denuany or sonic special topic 
chosen by a pupil. 

(c) An oral in English containing questions on the project and on 
various aspects of the course. 

(d) An oral in German comprising aural comprehension and role 
playing. In the written paper, it was hoped that everyone could 
be catered for by the different types of question : The multiple 
choice and short answer questions can be attempted competently by 
all pupils, whereas the short essays are meant to test the better 
candidates. 1 he emphasis on oral testing is given since pupils ex- 
press themselves more easily orally with the stimulus of an inter* 
viewer's questions than in writing. 

This Gennan studies course is presented as a broadening of scope for 
ihe German teacher, as a means of giving far greater opportunities to a greater 
number of pupils. It is, in my opinion, a very necessary progressjiinJiL the 
German teacher's work and should provide greatly for the needs of many more 
pupils in the future. It is conceived principally as a course for the less able or 
the linguistically ungifted and could never claim to be complete enough to 
masquerade as a European studies course nor to be demanding enough for 
potentia: OGE candidates. It does, however, go some way to closing the gap 
in linguistically based studies in the comprehensive curriculum. 
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Background studies in the Schools Council 
Modern Language Project 

SYLVIA C. HONNOR 



It is perhaps stating the olwious to point out that the four Schools 
Council courses: Vpcryod, Adelantc, Vorwarts and En avant/A votre avis 
are all language teachin^r courses. This means that whatever their subsidiary 
aim may be, their primary aim in every case is to teach a foreign language. 
Their treatment of background studies must therefore he looked at in its true 
context : as part of a language teaching course. 

The whole situation would obviously be different if they were European 
studies courses. If the main aim of a course is to impart information about a 
foreign country and the life and culture of its people, it is certainly arguable 
that the whole course is best conducted in the mother tongue of the learner. If, 
on the other hand, the study of background constitutes only one clement in a 
language course then what is its function in that course? Firstly it is to set the 
language in a context, to make it seem real. In her answer to a questionnaire 
al)out background studies sent out to pupils by the German team a senior girl 
said : 

The main problem with teaching German is that sometimes the pupil 
does not realise that what he or she is learning k in fact a language used 
by people who are tiuite like themselves. Unless modern examples are 
used the pupil finds himself imablc to connect what he is learning with 
something that is actually being spoken by a certain part of the world. 
If this can be achieved the teaching of German will certainly become 
more interesting for the pupil.' 

Secondly it can have great value as a source of motivation in language 
learning. This is particularly the case with older pupils for whom hoTidayiJ 
abroad are hecommg a serious and imminent possibility. They want to know 
what foreign countries and their inhabitants are like before deciding whether 
to go there. They want to feel they can cope aljroad, so they need to be 
equipped with plenty of information as well as the necessary language to help 
them get by. 

MojJt language teachers and course writers express the hope that their 
pupils will at some time use the language they are learning wlule on a visit 
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to iu country of origin. However unrealistic this hope may still be for some 
pupils, It is nevertheless the aiu) of very many of them; in fact, in a survey of 
the views of 400 Edinhurgh teenagers, its usefulness on a holiday abroad was 
liy far the main reason given for learning a foreign language. 

However, if l)ackgrotmd studies are to be included in course material 
for reasons of motivation it is important to lie very careful about choosing what 
is to be taught so that the pupil's interest does not flag. 

i hc third rea.son for including l)ackgro\md studies in a language course 
is proliably that most commonly quoted reason for teaching them at all i.e. the 
desire to l)roaden the children's hori/on.^ and make them more tolerant towards 
tlicir European lirothers. This is o!)viously a laudable aim • nd also a relevant 
one since it could also l)e one of the reasons for teaching a language. 

There a.e almost certainly other reasons for inrhiding background 
studies in a language course but these three are probably the main ones as far 
as the Schools Council materials arc concerned. Clearly then, these will have 
implications about what material is to be taught and how it is to be taught. 
Cfiven that one aim is to broaden the pupil's horizons, then the information 
introduced must l)e wide ranging and must present new knowledge and new 
concepts. 

Given that motivation is an aim, then the interest value of what is 
taught is all important, and the topics treated should be largely those that 
pupils either actually say they want to know about or at least probably will 
want to know about once they have met them. 

Given that the aim is to help the teaching of language by setting it in 
a real life context then the sort of background information introduced will de- 
pend on the sort of language being tauglu. Since in the Schools Council 
courses the language taught is essentially practical and everyday, so the back- 
ground of daily life in the modern situation must be provided In considerable 
detail. 

.Mso, as the {principal function of the coursr is to teach the language 
skills — speakin^^ and writing and comprehension of language which is heard 
and read — then Ijackground sUidies must be presented in a way which also 
gives practice in at least one of these skills. Those which most obviously lend 
themselves to this are reading and listening comprehension. Because the main 
aims of the courses are linguistic, background studies are presented through 
the medium of the foreign language except occasionally at tlie very beginning. 
Of course, the teacher himself may decide to use English to give information 
or to exjjlain and e1a!)orate, but as far as the course materials are concerned, 
liackground information is presented in the foreign language from an early 
stage, usually either for reading comprehension practice, in pupils* books, 
magazines or readers, or for listening comprehension, in recorded magazine 
items, interviews and filmstrip commentaries. However, it is sometimes directly 
linked with a .speaking activity, Particular examples of this are the role*playing 



hooks in the Frciith materials, the authentic poems and songs which are a 
feature of all four courses hut perhaps of the Russian course especially, and 
the fiashcards, underground map and architect's plan of a house used in Stage 
II of the Oer.. m materials. The use of the German Hash-cards illustrates very 
clearly the u :.a function of language/culture teaching materials. The flash 
cards have pictures of famous Gennans living or dead, hence they are tools 
fc*- teaching hackground information. They are also used for oral work and 
guessing games to practise such i|uestions as *WluTe were you horn?', *What 
did you do in lifc?\ 'Do you like music?' etc. This sort of question and answer 
work is then easily transferred to include the pupil and details of his own and 
his parents' life. 

Evidence of the use of facts aliout life in the foreign country as a vehicle 
leaching language can he found in all four courses. In the French, for example, 
the whole subject of the code de la route and road signs lends itself particularly 
well to the teaching, revision and practice of the modal auxiliaries pouvoir. 
devoir and falloir: *Est-cv qu'on prut stalumner id?' eic. Scenes in cafes and 
restaurants vith relevant details about cover charges, food, specialities and 
lipping, are also ideal for practice of tlie indirect object pronouns e.g. 'Qu'esh 
n* (fue Ir j^arcon h ur srrt?\ *ll faut lui donner un pourboirv' etc. 

These examples give a very small idea of how background studies are 
taught in the Schools Council materials. It is perhaps appropriate how to say 
just a little more about what is taught. The three main reasons for including 
l)ackground information in the courses at all lutist not be forgotten. Each can 
lie connected loosely with particular kinds of information. 

The widening of horizons is linked with the whole subject of civilisation 
but perhaps especially with what one could almost call 'Background back- 
ground'. This then covers the sort of thing which is also in the background 
for the learner's contemporary in the foreign country. Into this category come 
the geographical studies of regions, the lives of famous people, writers, in- 
ventors, artists, historical figures etc. 

Quite a lot of this is included in the courses, but mainly for older pupils 
and always helped along by a wealth of illustrations — photo.s, artwork and 
coloured fihnstrips. Since this is in any case background for their foreign 
counterparts, many will see it as at least as far l)ack for them too — a pleasant 
panorama of comparatively passing interest which need not be remembered in 
detail ~- and this is perhaps for the best, for too intense a study might even- 
tually lead to erroneous gencrali.sations. 

Generali.sations are .something we want to avoid. The picture of the 
snail earing, beret-wearing Frenchman and the Gennan in leather trousers are 
the impression.s we need to dispel rather than reinforce or perpetuate. As varied 
a presentation of the country as possible and a closer look at a wide range of 
real people with a view to building up a composite picture is much more the 
aim. 



I he aspect of variety heralds a return to the question of motivaiion. A 
girl answering the German question has highlighted this rather forcibly : 

•1 think that the topics should be varied, and the topics should be mixed 
up, and not a lot of one topic then a lot of another etc. A little of each 
topic at a time.' 

It is a much nearer background which is useful as an aid to motivation. 
It is the building up of a fram^-'work of reality by the presentation of details 
ul)OUt today and now which is -ulficiently relevant to promote the only sort 
of interest that makes a teenager really learn anything so that it will last. AH 
courses contain a range of snippets of information about the colour of post 
boxes and how to make a phone call etc. but these arc only of interest when 
they are related directly to the pupil. He must feel it could be useful to Aim. 
Several of the courses present 'A day in the life of . . .' and this can be just 
right or fail completely, depending on how real the main character is and how 
closely he is linked with the age and outlook of the learner. 

If background studies really put the pupil in the foreign situation so 
that he can imagine it momentarily as his situation, then he will be conscious 
of hk need for laiifruage. The more he liecomes confident of his ability in the 
use of that language the more he will be interested in extra background 
information. If he feels he can talk to his foreign contemporaries he will want 
to know more about them and their views, and the more he then finds out the 
more he is likely to want to talk to them. This at any rate is the tJieory, and 
for some children at least it is also the practice which leads one inevitably to 
the conclusion that as far as the young language learner is concerned by tar 
the be.st background is the foreground ! 
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A mainland viewpoint 



T. SIREVAG 




Looking at the 
ation in relation to Ei^ 

years on modem langua^, ^ „ , * 

propose to concentrate on three main headings — bearing in mind the content 
of the other papers published in this collection. 

I. IV hat are European studies in relation to the teaching of modem 
languages? 

When in the Council oi Europe European studies have been the subject 
of discussion, opinions have been somewhat divided. Should such studies be a 
specific subject in school education or should the European aspect be imple- 
niented through an attitude permeating the entire school curriculum? I think 
I am safe in saying that the latter approach has carried the weight of opinions. 
When in the Council of Europe European studies in relation to modern 
languaM teaching have been dealt with, it has been on the Model which Mr 
James has classified as no. 5 : European studies, umbrella model, under which 
the various language studies are grouped. But each subdivision is in fact a 
Model 1 course. It is language based, and though it may embrace various 
aspects of the life of the linguistic community, it is of necessity restricted. 

To deal with European studies as a discipline based area, in my rainion 
and, I dare say, in the opinions of representatives of most Council of Europe 
countries, belongs to a conference of experts other than modem language 
teaching specialists. 

2. What is meant by modern language teaching within the Council of 
Europe? 

The guiding lines for meetings on modern language teaching under the 
iUiHpices of the Council of Europe have been, in recent years, the a«n« argreed 
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upon at a inei'titig in Ostia in Italy in 1966 : 

'The general aim, which is shared with the other subjects of the 
curriculum, is to contribute to the development of the pupil s 
perso!iality, and here tlic study of modern languages has a vital and 
distinctive role to play. 

The specilic aims are practical and cultural, and are : 

1) to enable pupils to understand speech at normal speed; 

2) to enable them to speak the language intelligibly; 

3) to enable them to read with ease and understandmg; 

4) to enable them to express themselves in writing; and 

!)) to give them a knowledge of the foreign country and an insight 

into its civilisation and culture. 
The development of these aims should be integrated in the teaching at 
all levels in terms of the age, ability and interests of the pupils. 

This means that language is the basis, more or l'"s, for teaching civilis- 
ation at all levels, and such projects as practising language through using 
target language textbooks in other subjects should be encouraged. 1 his also 
means in educational systems where modern languages are for all pupi s, that 
the content, the approach and the evaluation in language teaching will have 
to be geared to various ages, abilities and interests. Special attention has to be 
paid to children of less than average ability. 

3. What about 'noH'Specialist' language studies? 

There are various opinions about the teaching of what we in a linguistic 
compromise between French and English call civilisation in modern languages. 
I have, however, never before met representatives of .such an opinion as that 
expressed by Mrs Richardson in her paper on non-specialist language studie.s. 
My reaction is this : There is a Norwegian saying which goes : You buy beer, 
but account for oats ! At this conference we hear of European studies appearing 
on the time table and being put on record as language teaching, as French, 
German and so on ! This has induced Mrs. Richardson to say : Let us be 
realistic and call it European studies and see what language learning comes out 
of it ! Anyhow, the results for languages cannot be worse ! This idea, I feel, 
could only have been seriously expressed in an English-speaking, or possibly 
a French-speaking, country! It is totally unrealistic for countries in Europe 
who.se vernacular languages do not cdrry very far and where second and even 
third languages are vital instruments of contact with the world outside the 
home eouhii , In those countries, where the motivation for language learning 
i.s generally very strong in the whole population, civilisation studies have to be 
language based. May I quote the Committee of Ministers of the Council of 
Europe, who in their resolution adopted on January 25, 1969, said 'that only 
if the study of modern European languages becomes general will full mutual 
understanding and co-operatioii be possible in Europe'. 
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European studies and the study of Europe 



a V. JAMES 



Several rontributors have already pointed out tht- ambiguity of the 
tenn European studies when applied at school level, and in the introductory 
paper it was suggested that possibly the confusion of nomenclatures was 
indicative of thought that was similarly confused. Whether this is true or not, 
it is certainly undeniable that European studies mean very different thirgs to 
different teachers, and whereas none can claim copyright it is obviously in all 
our interests to clarify what we do in fact mean and to agree on a common 
terminology. The object of this paper is to highlight some of the issues and 
suggest some tentative solutions and descriptors. 

1 Two main factors have assumed importance in the schools in the 
last few years and have now begun to override all others for the language 
teacher, and though not basically related, they have impinged so extensively 
on each other that they are in danger of obscuring the true nature of the 
problems arising from them. The two factors are : 

(i) the necessity, for social reasons, to solve the pedagogical problem 
of teaching foreign languages across the ability range; 

(ii) the necessity, for political reasons, to solve the curricular problem 
of ensuring that the pupirs studies are conducted in a wider 
European .setting than formerly they were. 

The main problem engendered by the first of these demands arises from 
a realisation that the biggest proportion of the school population (a commonly 
quoted figure is 80%) lacks the motivation and/or ability to learn a foreign 
language l)eyond a certain very limited extent. A solution has been sought in 
the inception of language' courses taught in English and consisting of J 

~ general knowledge of the country whose language it is (becoming, 
;it its worst, a continuous qui/ show of the sort against which warnings 
svere issued in the CSE Examinations bulletin no. /, 1963); 
- some rudimentary speech habits in the foreign language, providing 
what is quaintly termed a *survivar knowledge (Le cabinet n^est pas 
trisgai.*.)/ 
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I he problem engeJidcred by the second demand and exacerbated by 
British entiy into the European Economic Community — the problem of the 
Europeanisation of the school curriculum — has led to attempts to invent or 
discover a new 'subject' called European studies to take a place in the timetable 
alongside such familiar and proven items as history and geography and one 
pioneer slates as a 'first principle' his 'article of faith' that a courie in this 
subject should have a language input. 

Ill practice, the two solutions become identical; European studies are 
adopted as the pedagogical solution of the social problem, and in so doing 
assume a role in the curriculum which leaves the political demands unsatisfied. 
As a language course, European studies are in fact concerned only with one 
coiintiy (or, in what one contributor piquantly called 'conventional courses of 
the NufTield-Schools Council type', one linguistic community) and do not 
therefore contribute toward a broadening of the curriculum. If European 
studies claim a separate existence outside the other subjects in the timetable, 
then they become irrelevant defeating their own object. On neither count do 
they contriluite towards a broader European orientation, nor merit the 
appellation European. 

It is hardly surprising that the British are sometimes called insular; thev 
do, after all, live on an island ! But if the concept of Europe is to mean any- 
thing, and if European studies are to mean what they say, then the centre of 
'PL- P^^'ii ? '"""t he shifted from a national to a European »)asis. 

1 his will hardly be achieved by setting aside a few lessons per week if for the 
rest of his time the pupil proceeds exactly as he has always done. To achieve 
such an oljject, in the words of our Norwegian contributor, 'the European 
concept must permeate the entire curriculum*. 

2 Thf relationship between language and non-language elements in 
various kinds of course is determined in such circumstances according to 
similarly conflicting sets of criteria and results in a similar degree of imprecision 
of common nomenclature. Here, too, some attempt to agree on a terminology 
might also help to clarify thinking. 

A Imsic element in the study of a language, arising from purely linguistic 
causes, is a consideration of the deeper meaning of. for example, certain lexical 
Items (to explain the Russian kotkhm as 'collective farm' is insufficient for a 
student to whom the concept of collectivised agriculture is unfamiliar). Such 
knowledge, the scope of which is dictated by the linguistic material to which 
the learner is exposed, might perhaps best be called hacksround information. 

Of a rather different order, however, is what is often known as 'back- 
ground studies', comprising a more systematic study of various aspects of the 
society whose language is being learned. The course remains a language course, 
l)Ut the langiiage is studied within the context of a consideration of the society. 
.\n appropriately unambiguous label for this non-language clement might 
\.mrv\o\v\u' conti'xtudi stiidifs. 
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In a third stage, such a study of the society becomes iho object of the 
course, fed by a lunnber of subjects, one of which is language. Such courses 
are commonly termed area studies, and it is into this categor>' that both types 
of course discussed aliove (ManguuKt?' and 'European studies') will in fact fall. 
-One structural prol)lem, to which several contributors have drawn attention, 
is that of the desiRu of the language input. 

However, ns the jjroportion of non-languiige content increases, two other 
prol)lems become more acute one structural and one political They pertain 
l>oth to the comparatively elonientury civilisation /Landt\skumle/stranoved€n^ 
level of the contextual studies and to the more serious demands of the area 
studies, since in each case the basic principles are the same. The first concerns 
the need to integrate elements of different subjects into a coherent whole, 
avoiding the fragmentary and superficial nature of the (|uiz show approach. 
This is usually tackled by concentrating the teaching/ learning around a series 
of 'topicV, each of which is approached from several points of view. The second 
jirohlem is that of preserving some degree of objectivity, avoiding, for example, 
both francophilia and francophohia — equally unfitting to teachers whose 
desire is to inform rather than instruct and to pupils whose aim is to learn 
rather than be taught. It is certainly disquieting that certain teachers and 
administrators openly declare their objective to be the instilling into their 
pupils of certain 'desirable' attitudes - which to an outside observer might 
look very much like simply passing on prejudices, and which has .some 
frightening implications only too visible in recent history. In fact the teachers 
role is to enable the pupil to form his own attitudes, not to mould them into 
pre-determined shapes. In this sense the whole roncept of European studies is 
highly dangerous and should be approached with extreme circumspection. 



3 Harold .Macmillan wrote of Gvmw^^ de (Jaulle that when he said 
Europe he in fact meant France. It is quite crtain that when mo^i of our 
teachers and some of our administrators say European studies they mean 
French studies and this is a direct result of the confusion of the two basic 
problems as outlined in our opening paragraph. As long as European studies 
are in practice an offshoot of language teaching or a replacement for language 
leaching to the less able pupil, it will naturally reflect the proportions of the 
language scene and be ovenvhelmingly French oriented. 'lo many this may 
seem a somewhat limited vision of Europe. Indeed, it was that same General 
de Oau) e who spoke of Europe as stretching from the Atlantic to the Urals, 
Init the vision of the architects of European studies courses hardly extends 
lieyond the Rhine, let alone the Oder-Neisse line. Moreover, preoccupation 
with the EEC excludes also the Iberian peninsula, as well as subjecting to 
vivisection the Scandinavian community. Such n myopic view of Europe cati 
do nothing but hami, and this is perhaps the most powerful argument in favour 
of divorcing the study of Europe from the teaching of languages. In its present 
uuise •European studies' not only fails to propagate the roncept of Europe, it 
impoverishes and impedes it. 
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f .„ situation, .still wiy much in a state of flux, may perhaps 

be illumined by a consideration of the tertiary level ~ universities and CNAA 
courses — which are subject to not dissimilar pressures, A number of types 
of course may be isolated : 

Model 1 : Language 



humanities 



social sciences 



history 



philosophy 



literature 



art 




politics 



economics 



sociology 



geography 



government 



science/technology 



linguistics 



i«aiiguage » the central faccor of the course, providing acceii to all aipecti of the life 
of the linguistic communuw or country by use of materials drawn from those contexts, 
hach aspect (or any combination) is studied in general in English, followed by a more 
detailed study of one, and a period of residence in the country, culminating in a dissert- 
ation or project in the foreiKn language. 
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Model 2 : Service courses 



politics 



language 



economics 



sociology 



government 



geography 




civilisation' 

literature 



thought 



history 



art 




in the foreign language. 
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Model 3 : Area studies 

topics 



population 




language 



All area, defined in terms of one or more linguistic communitiei, is studied >ia a series 
of cross-disciplinary and inter-disciplinary topic-based courses, with specialised work iti 
one or several of these as special subjects, and a language input which varies in extent 
according to the interests and aptitudes of the student. 



All three types of course include an element of foreign language, but in each 
course the role of language is different : 

Model 1 is a language course, leading to a high standard of performance in 
all skills, usually with some functional training in translating, inter- 
preting etc; 

Model 2 is a course in another discipline, in which the foreign language is a 
tool for the expert in the field ; 

Model 3 considers the foreign language as an aspect of the foreign culture: 
the input may be quite small and limited. 



Courses bearing the title European studies may also vary in structure 
und organisation : 
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Model 4 : European studies (core/context model) 

Humanities variant 




The major lubject is studied within the context of courses of European 
thought (Humanities variant) or European economics/soclology/geography/wve^^^^^ 
(Moiem Studies variant). The language Input Is a ~n»«»"1.3 f ""fc 

the overall course. There is a year abroad, during which a dissertation is written, either 
in E^glSl (fJr major courses other than a foreign literature) or in the foreign language. 
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The following models concern the organisation of courses rather than 
their content : 

Model S : European studies (umbrella model) 




fhc study of Eurofie is sub-diyided into that of a number of areas, defined in tenni of 
jnguis ic communities, each of which may also include an element of a second, related 
linguistic community. Each component is in fact an area studies type course (Model 3). 
in some degree courses more than one area may be studied, sometimes with oblimtorv 
residence in one or both. 
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Model 6 : European studies (Cold War model) 




Europe is considered to consist of two distinct parts, one of which may be studied with- 
out reference to the other. West European studies have a French/German input; East 
European studies have a Russian and other Slavonic lanffuaKe input. 



Model 7 : European studies (Common Market model) 1973 




Western European studies are further sub«divided into EEC countries and the Iberian 
peninsula. 
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%# ^^'^ situation, models 3 and 4 liave an obvious relevance 

Model 3 if European studies is to be inserted as a separate course, Model 

4 if the concept of Europe is to 'permeate the curriculum'. But the implications 

for lanKuage teachini? are very different. 



Model 3 ; Area studies 

In these courses the definition of the area is subject to a number of 
possible variations in both space and time. Though at school level the time 
factor is rarely discussed, it can be safely supposed that the historical span 
with which the course is concerned is the modern, contemporary period. It 
should, however, be noted that the approach is equally applicable to earlier 
periods and that there is nothing inherent in the structure of such courses that 
dictates a preoccupation with the current scene. 

In the courses already discussed in paragraph 1 the area is, as we have 
seen, a country or linguistic community — hence the inappropriateness of the 
title European studies as opposed to, say, French studies, German studies, or 
Russian studies. And since the courses tend to be designed to replace language 
teaching proper (Model 1) for the below average learner, the language Input 
IS degraded to the Survival' level of a son et lumiire phrasehook. It must be 
open to question whether at this level it can really be considered language 
teaching, and it is extremely doubtful whether it has any educational value 
whatsoever. None of this, however^ is inherent in the design of the course, into 
which It is perfectly possible to insert a rigorous and demanding language 
component, rather more relevant to the pupil for the great proportion of the 
time that he spends at home than for the odd week which he may or may not 
pass in the company of a gang of his English-speaking fellows during a school 
trip abroad. If the object of tne course is to deepen tTie pupil's understanding 
of a foreign culture, there are surely more intellectual demands to be put upon 
him than ordering his vino or locating the loo. Yet it is to such lowly consider- 
ations, more fitting to travel agent than pedagogue, that many teachers in 
such courses now direct their attention and time. A question that must there- 
fore be asked is whether a language input of this type is preferable to the 
absence of language altogether. 

Area studies, however, need not be concerned with only one linguistic 
community: the area involved may indeed be Europe. In this case, the only 
one in which the title European studies is entirely fitting, the topics will cut 
across national frontiers as well as subject delimitations. The language input, 
however, will be of a special sort. French alone will not do, but to put in courses 
in French, German and Russian - a minimal coverage of Europe - will hardly be 
possible (unless this is done on a module basis). It may therefore be thought 
wisest to design a course on hnguaff^ rather than of languages, on a 
comparative philology basis which is particulariy well suited to audio-visual 
presentation, with recorded samples and overhead projector transparencies. 
Such an input would in fact be a direct parallel of the other topics, illustrating 
the unifying as well as dividing factors at work in Europe. Language subject 
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.specialists could each make their contribution; it is assumed that a European 
iitudies course of this type would not be a replacement for language teaching 
but run in parallel with normal Model 1 lan^age courses. Rather than 
attempting to teach any one language, it would give the pupil an overview of 
what a title such as 'the languages of Europe' nught suggest. 

Model 4 : Core-context 

A Model 3 course of either type does, liowever, claim a separate 
existence in the timetable, with the drawbacks suggested in paragraph 1. In 
essence it need contribute very little to the Europeanisation of the curriculum 
as a whole. Of more direct assistance is the core-context concept, Model 4, 
when applied to all (or nearly all) the subjects in the timetable. If consideration 
of any historic?! period in any country is first made on an all-European back- 
ground; if the geography of any area is first placed in an all-European context; 
if the art, music, literature of any nation are related to that of the others; if 
- in the words of the Ealing Technical College CNAA course in Modern 
European Studies - the pupil is enabled, even at a humble and primitive 
level, to sense 'the interplay of geographical, historical, economic and political 
factors in shaping a modern multi-national society', then he cannot t)Ut be- 
come a better and fuller citi/en of tbe society to which, for better or worse, 
we now all belong, of Europe and of :he world. 
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Language elements in European studies'" 

(J. I J. MORLEV 



Perhaps^ never more than now is the case stronger for includinir 
buropean studies in the secondary school curriculum. Quite apart from 
administrative (juestions, this immediately raises several further educational 
issues: for which pupils? from what age? how will it fit into the exisUng 
ourriculum? what areas should the syllabus cover and how long should it last? 

Broadly European studies should provide an insight into the life and 
civilisation of peoples in Eastern and Western Europe; it should not therefore 
be conhned to the study of Common Market countries. Potentially the syllabus 
CMnbrace.> iwo intertwining elements: a socio-cultural component and a 
language component. Whilst 'socio-cultural' does not mean history or geo- 
graphy alone, it can incorporate aspects of these subjects together with the 
arts, commerce, education, politics, social questions ... 

The language element is envisaged as quite distinct and independent 
from the established school teaching programme, Conventional 'O* level 
language syllabuses combine a concentration on language learning with varying 
de^ees of background information, but in a European studies course the 
language component would be integrated with the socio-cultural element. 
Whereas ordinary language courses seek to develop general proficiency in 
istening, speaking, reading, and writing, for European studies the goals would 
be considerably more limited. However the language element should not be 
mc uded solely for pupils who have .shown little previous language learning 
ability, indeed the design below could be tailored to suit pupils of varying abili- 
ties. Far from competing with established language programmes, it would be 
assisted by them. Thus a cla.ss already taking 'O' level French could in the 
buropean studies French course make use ot linguistically more advanced re- 
sources than would otherwise have been possible. More importantly the lan- 
guage element could introduce European languages which pupils might not 
otherwise meet at school, and thence through contrastive studies of vocabulary 
and structure (including reference to English) aim to induce a greater sensitivity 
• towards language in general and English in particular. In principle a series of 

•Morley. O. p.: 'Moving into Europe: studies on the Common Market*. Times 
hducational SuppUment, a March 1973, Modern Languagei Extra, p.II. 
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short course scfpnenls or units would be arranged in ihe languages for which 
teachers were available. The precise length of a unit would depend on the 
duration of the total syllabus^ but as an illustration we could perhaps posit a 
three-year course for more able pupils consisting of five segments : four half- 
year foreign languages units and one whole-year general language unit. 

Teachers of not only French and German, but also Italian, Russian and 
Spanish are already in the employ of many local education authorities; but 
whereas few schools have staiT qualified to teach all these languages, the man- 
power resources are accessible and with greater deployment through peripatetic 
teaching could hv harnessed relatively easily. Moreover most language 
graduates have studied a second language to a subsidiary level, e.g. Portuguese, 
I'olish, Dutch, Norwegian . . but rarely have the opportunity to use it after 
graduation. However as cacli language segment is self-contained, a headmaster 
could include a unit of Swedish or Czech without fear that the teacher might 
be unavailable tlie following year. Ideally, whatever particular languages were 
offered, they would include a representative from each of the major European 
groups : Romance, Gennanic and Slavonic. 

The content of each course unit needs careful consideration. They must 
not become mere watered-down imitations of traditional courses. Nor is the 
object to create intensive courses to produce fluent multilitigual pupils. Teach- 
ing materials would be designed primarily to develop a reading and listening 
ability in specific socio-cultural areas; practice in spoken and written expres.sion 
w*ould be severely limited. This orientation reflects the belief that the restricted 
tune available can be most practically spent training pupils in comprehension 
skills. Although Europeans have a better reputation than the British for learn- 
ing foreign languages, it is nevertheless a fact that anybody (whatever 
nationality) meeting a person from another country is more likely to under- 
stand what that person says than be able to say it himself. Indeed international 
conference organisation sometimes assumes that delegates have a passive 
knowledge of the languages represented and participants are allowed to speak 
in their native tongue. 

A further aspect of the syllabus would be the language composition of 
European countries, e.g. the co-existence of French, German and Romanche 
in Switzerland, and the distribution of French in Belgium and Luxembourg. 
The status .if foreign languages in the different countries could also be 
discussed. 

In the final unit pupils could usefully consider the relationships of 
vocabulary and of structural fonn between the languages. English would be 
an essential source of comparison, and reference might even l)e made (library 
resources permitting) to languages other than those previously taught. Here 
would be shown the relatedness of words in the different languages and how 
they have assumed various overtones. Words which English had 'borrowed* 
from European languages could be noted. The study of formal patterning 
would illustrate that for example the literal translations 'I have cold' (French), 
*to me is cold* (German), and 'to me cold* (Russian) are equally viable ways of 
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encoding an underlying meaning. The force of case endings in one langu jje 
could be compared with word order in another. The scope of gender, nunit>er, 
the form relationships of verh-subject and of verb-object . . . likewise offer a 
rich source of material on which to draw. This part of the course would de- 
monstrate the existence and validity of other n)odes of expression, and thus 
the relationship between linguistic resources and actual form in any specific 
language, Leading the piipil thus to an awareness of language would broaden 
liis outlook towards English and perhaps enable him to see himself in a fresh 
light. 

Needless to .say this kind of course would not be an easy option. The 
content outlined above could stretch the most able and would need to l)e 
modified considerably for use with less able pupils. But for pupils simultaneously 
following a conventional 'O' level language course it would provide an excellent 
background to the future sixth fonn speciitlist in language area studies; and 
for those ultimately concerned with the soc.al sciences it would prove far more 
illuminating than any course taken independently of jjlanned language units. 
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APPENDIX 2 



A CSE Mode 111 French studies course 



M. H. HUDSON 



The following notes describe the introduction of French studies into 
the curriculum of Beacon School^ Crowborough^ and the considerations leading 
to the decision to establish the course. 

As in many other comprehensive schools French is a compulsory subject 
for all pupils until the end of the third year at Beacon SchooK At this point 
pupils are able to choose (with guidance from the staff) the subjects which 
they would prefer to study in the fourth and fifth years. Since the majority 
of courses in the Upper School lead to a public examination ('O* Level or 
CSE), a number of would-be French students of limited linguistic ability have 
in the past been diverted in their own interests towards other more 'suitable* 
subjects. This policy has always left a sizeable group of 20*30 disappointed 
pupils who would have liked to continue learning French — pupils who have 
enjoyed learning French in the past but who for one <7cason or another (but 
most frequently because of tlieir inability to spell correctly) have failed to 
achieve a satisfactory standard in the conventional aspects of language learning. 

In view of this specific need it was decided that urgent consideration 
should be given to devising and establishing a course more suited to the re- 
(luirements of these pupils. An analysis of their French examination results 
during the first three years in the comprehensive school indicated that many 
of these pupils had achieved a relatively high standard in aural comprehension 
but had always had low scores in the sections testitig productive use of the 
written language. The standard of oral proficiency varied considerably from 
one pupil to another but most were able to cope adequately^ if the range of 
questions was restricted to the most familiar and well practised topics. Any 
course which we might devise would have to take these factors into account 
and place a great emphasis on the particular language skills where useful pro- 
gress could bt expected. 

One of the most encouraging results of the course used in the first three 
years of the coiv.prehensive school nas been the intense interest shown by the 
pupils in the sections dealing with life in France. Since this intei^st is shared 
equally by all pupils regardless of ability and appears to he a powerful source 
of motivation, a study of French life deserves serious consideration as a major 
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component ui a new syllabus. If the language work can be closely related to 
Ihe study of life in France, the rrsult could be a balanced and stimulating 
course. If the link between the two ?najor coniponents is skillfully done, aural 
comprehension and oral expression can be practised in relation to realistic 
situations in which a visitor to France might find himself. In order to emphasise 
the practical nature of the course a visit to France (even a day visit) is 
considered essential for all pupils. 

By April 1972 the first draft Mode III syllabus had been prepared and 
I rench studies was listed for the first time on the fourth-year course choice 
sheer. When the time came for the choices to be made, forty pupils 
(approximately 15% of the age group) opted for the new subject. 

The detailed planning of the course continued throughout the summer 
term. Gradually, certain conclusions became inevitable firstly that a formal 
type of examination at the end of the fifth year would be unsuitable because 
of the tendency towards generalising. It was felt that some form nf continuous 
assessment would provide a more accurate reflection of each pupiPs achieve- 
ment. Tlie second important conclusion was that certain areas of the work 
wore ideally suited to inquiry-based forms of study and individualised learning. 
I he implications of this would have to be carefully considered when resource 
materials were being collected and study materials being prepared. 

Shortly before the end of the summer lerni a detailed teaching syllabus 
was drawn up dividing the French studies component into five parts, each of 
which was designed to last for one term. 

Term 1 Introduction to France and comparisons with othei major 
European countries indudinfi Britain. 

Term 2 Life in France (viewed from the standpoint of the family). 

Term 3 Regional study of Normandy. Some emphasis on Dieppe 
which will be the subject for a study visit. 

Term 4 Study of a community (twin town). 

Term f) Life in France ~ group activities; case studies of life in 
contrasting regions; future trends. 

The language work w^ould be a continuous process taking specific 
situational themes directly related to the topics eurrentlv being studied e.g. 
travelling, shopping, finding one*s way, etc. 

'rhe search for resource materials was now on. The course which was 
already in use in the school proved a valuable initial source of visual material 
in the form of filmstrips and illustrations from tfie various books and magazines. 
\ considerable amount of useful material was found in the collections of colour 
slides taken on the several recent school visits to France. In order to provide 
for particular topics to be studied, a number of inexpensive slide sets intended 
for use ill Frencli primary schools were purchased, as well as some interesting 
slide/disc sets wbicli we intend to adapt for aural compreliension work. 
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Of the British-produced books on Ufe in France the majority suffered 
from the fate wliich seems to afflict such works ™ namely the tendency to- 
wards meaningless generalisation. One recently produced geography book 
succeeds liowever in presenting an up-to-date picture of France which 
includes much useful information on the way of life in different regions. Tlie 
straightforward style in which this book is written was considered to he well 
suited to the ability of the French studies pupils and a class set has been bought. 

The major obstacle to using French-produced luxiks is of course the 
degree of linguistic difficulty presented by the text. There is, Imwever, one 
series which is a noteworthy exception, published in booklet form to provide 
reference facilities for younger French primary school pupils engaged in pro- 
ject work. l*he series (known as the 'BTJ' and published l)y the Institut Co- 
op^ratif de TEcole Moderne) would appear to offer considerable possibilities for 
easy adaptation as bilingual texts. Of the numerous titles available a number 
have l)een purcliased to experiment with— these include I, a .\taisnn da la Radio 
/) Paris, Si tu vims d Concarneau, le Camembert, Chez noxis h Beaufort en 
Savoie, Ifn Grand Magasin^ etc. 

A large amount of free publicity material has l)een collected much of 
which will serve for display purposes. A number of public services such as the 
SNCF, P et T and RA1T publish well illustrated consumer information 
booklets which are ideal for adapting as teaching and /or individual study 
materials. Another valuable source of teaching material is tlie local newspaper 
which the sclmol receives weeJcly from our twin town in France. Tht 
advertisements for example provide opportunities for studying trends in 
fashion, the cost of living and other topics where up-to-date information is 
essential. 

There is no shortage of teaching materials which can be used in a 
French studies course. The main problem is one of discovering what exists and 
where it can he obtained. A number of British publishers are increasingly con- 
centrating on this type of material, and other publishers arc rapidly following 
their example. In spite of the considerable increase in published support 
materials for Frencli studies which can shortly be expected, the need for skil- 
fully adapted teacher*produced materials will remain. 

The course at Beacon School is only in its second term but even at this 
early stage it is possil)le to make certain observations. Concentration on the 
oral-aural skills has considerably improved the morale of the class in langtiage 
work and some competent work is now being done in the language labor?\tory. 
The French studies element has captured the interest of the pupils and has 
allowed them to gain confidence by having a certain measure of control oyer 
their own work. Any initial doubts that the course might liecome a soft option 
have now been dispelled. The work allows each pupil to show^ just how much 
he can achieve, when irrelevant obstacles are removed. 
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Some journals for teachers. 

Cithens of Europe. Published by the Atlantic Information Centre for Teachers, 
23/25 Abbey House, 8 Victoria Street, London Wl. 

Civisme Europien. Published by thr Centre Europeen de la Culture, 122 rue 
de Lausanne, 1202 Geneva. 

Educational Exchange, Published by the Central Bureau for Educational Visits 
and Exchanges, 43 Dorset Street, London WIH 3FN. 3 issues a year. 

European studies, Teachers' series. Published under the auspices of the Centre 
for Contemporary European Studies, University of Sussex, in association 
with the European Community Information Service, 23 Chesham Street, 
London SWl. 

European Studies Review. Published by Macmillan journals Ltd., Brunei 
Road, Basingstoke, Hants. 4 issues a year. 

European Teacher. Journal of the U.K. section of the European Association 
of 1 cachers. Availal)le from Miss M. E. Duce, Hon. Sec., 26 Brookfield, 
Highgate West Hill, London N6. 1 issue a year, midsummer. 

Les Fiches Documentmres Europivnnes. Published by CEDICE, 48 rue Laffite, 
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School Travel and Exchange. Published by the Central Bureau for Educational 
Visits and Exchanges, 43 Dorset Street, London WIH 3FN. Annual. 

Textes et Documents pout (n Ctasse. Published by the Institut National de 
Rf!«htyche et de Documentation Pedagogiques. Distributed by SliVPEN, 
29 rue d'Uhn, Paris 5e. 24 issues a year. 

The World and the SchooL Published by the Atlantic Information Centre for 
Teachers, 23/25 Abljey House, 8 Victoria Street, London SWl. 3 issues 
a vcar. 
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Other publications 



Publbhed and obtainable direct from CILT 

GILT Reports and Papers series, including A Sunny of English Couises Jar 
Immigrant Teachers; Science and Technology in a Second Language: Teach* 
ing Modern Languages across the Ability Range. 

Cll/r also produces Select Lists (short introductory bibliographies for language 
teachers on a variety of topics); lists of Teaching Materials (giving details of 
available material for specific needs); Specialised IMbliographies; Sources of 
Information for Language Teachers in Britain; Information Guides; Inform- 
ation Papers. 

A special report, Surrey of Curricula and Performance in Modern Languages. 
1971-72, by C. Vaughan James and Sonia Rouve, will be published in July/ 
August 1973. Price about £3.50. 



Published by CambridRe University Press 

Language^Teaching Abstracts, compiled jointly by CILT and the English- 
Teaching Information Centre of the British Council (ETIC), provides sum- 
maries of articles from over 300 periodicals, British and foreign, covering 
terent work in Jinguistics, ian{?uagc ^studies, psychology, teaching methc>dology 
and technology. It includes appendices on recent books and on current re- 
search. Quarterly. Subscription : £4.00, single issues £1.25. Subscriptions and 
orders through booksellers or subscription agents or CUP, P.O. Box 92, 
London NWl 2DB. 

A Language-Teaching Bibliography, compiled jointly by CILT and ETIC, 
2nd cdn., 1972. Lists and annotates books on the theory and practice of for- 
eign language teaching and has special sections on English, French, German, 
Italian, Russian and Spanish. Price : £3.20. Orders should be sent to book- 
sellers. 



To be publislied by Longman^ August 1973 

Laniiuaiie and Language-Teaching: current research in Britain, 1971-72. 
Price about £3.50 Orders should ho sent to booksellers. 
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